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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—CowPer. 
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The splendours of royalty, and the trophies of ambition, may elevate the 
voice of adulation, but they expire with the hero and the monarch. The bene- 
ficial influence of literature is felt through successive ages; and they, indeed, are 
the benefactors of maokind who bestow on posterity their most refined pleasures, 
and their most useful speculations.—Curiosilses of Literature, 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
NOTES ON THE UNITED STATES. 


Between the high colouring of exaggeration and the dark 
shade of detraction, it may be difficult to discern the truth in what 
relates to America. Not only the manners, which travellers es- 
timate, as usual, by comparison with their own, have been exalted 
by some to the innocence of paradise and degraded by others to the 
corruptions of a brothel; but things which admit of more easy 
and accurate estimation, even the soil and climate, have been re- 
presented as variously as the temper, genius, and manners of the 
people. | 

“JT am sorry, Sir, you kept such bad company in Spain,” saida 
eentleman in Paris to one who indulged himself in the ridicule of 
Spanish customs. This flippant reply might be made to certain 
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descriptions of American society, which border on caricature. 
But instead of resorting to repartee, which would here be mis- 
placed, it seems proper to remark, that when strangers undertake 
to delineate the character of a nation from what they mect with in 
trading towns, great part of whose inhabitants are (like themselves) 
strangers, the portrait, however excellent in colour and expres- 
sion, will hardly possess the merit of a good likeness. These 
painters should consider that a man who has a proper regard for 
his own character would be restrained from such great incongrui- 
ty, if not by candour, at least by common sense. They should con- 
sider too that customs and manners must be taken together by him 
who would estimate them justly; because the best, when viewed 
in detail, may be made a subject of blame or ridicule. Finally 
they should know that long residence and an intimate acquaintance 
with the best company are pre-requisites to forming a just opinion 
and delineating a faithfal resemblance. It is easy to conceive that 
one bred in the politer circles of London might not be pleased with 
the manners of Amsterdam, Hamburgh, or Philadelphia. The in- 
habitants of those towns have the humility to believe they want 
that high polish which courts alone can give. But what shall be 
said of youngsters just fledged and yet warm from the nest of 
Cambridge or Oxford, who discover in the best company of Ber- 
lin or Vienna a fund of contemptuous merriment? Who consider 
the gentlemen of Germany as bears, and those of France as mon- 
kies! When the count de Laraguais was asked, on his return from 
England, his opinion of its produce and inhabitants, he exclaimed, 
«“ Ah c’est le pais le plus drole qu’on puisse imaginer. Ils ont 
* yingt religions, mais ils n’ont qu’une sauce. Toutes les li- 
“ queurs sont aigres hormis le vinaigre. Hs n’ont de fruit mar que 
«“ les pommes cuites, et de poli que l’acier.” Tis the strangest 
place you can conceive. They have twenty religions and but one 
sauce. All their liquors are sour excepfit the vinegar. They have 
20 rifle fruit but baked apifiles, and nothing frolished but steel. 

It would be well that this speech were printed on the title page 
of some books of travels in America which Englishmen have pub- 
lished, and in which (with no evil intention perhaps, but merely to 
display their genius and national superiority) they have degraded 
Americans below the most vile and vicious in Europe. That we. 
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like others, have too good an opinion of ourselves may be true; but 
foreigners who on this ground charge us with ridiculous vanity 
should recollect the decision on a memorable occasion. “ Let 
“him who is guiltless cast the first stone.” It may also be true 
that we have in the north the vices attached to commerce, and in 
the south those which result from domestic slavery; but we have 
the virtues which arise out of those conditions. He who travels 
through this extensive country, picking up rare incidents to por- 
tray manners in which the meanness of a Dutch huckster shall be 
combined with the profligacy of a Polish lord, may gratulate him- 
self on the collection of materials for a biting satire. But should 
he put them together and publish the patchwork, it would perish 
before his eyes by the mortal disease of self contradiction. The 
American who claims for his country a proud exemption from the 
ills attached to humanity is less to be applauded for his zeal than 
pitied for his folly. Truth, however, will warrant the assertion, 
that our vices are not so great as might be expected from our con- 
dition. The Virginian is not cruel: the Yankee is not dishonest: 
the spirit of commerce has not destroyed the charities of life, and 
taken in the aggregate there is as fair a proportion of genius, vir- 
tue, and politeness in America as is in Europe. Particular com- 
parisons would be invidious. There is, however, one general trait 
which must strike the most cursory observer. The stranger of 
every country is received here with frankness and cordiality. He 
cannot, indeed, enjoy the venal respect of an inn, but may on the 
contrary be offended by asurly manner, amounting, sometimes to 
downright rudeness: for American tavern keepers too often take 
occasion to display their pride (which they falsely consider as a 
mark of freedom) to guésts whom they are bound by duty as well 
as interest to serve and to please. No man of sound mind will de- 
fend or attempt to excuse this conduct which is equally ridiculous 
and brutal; but it may be accounted for by a simple fact. In the 
early settlement of a country, few are wealthy enough to keep an 
inn. Those few being of what the French would call des notables 
are persons of higher standing in society than the greater part of 
their guests. The commercial spirit has not yet bent their pride; 
but it will eventually, as in other countries, smooth the superci- 


lious brow into a smile of welcome. Each reserving, as m other 
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countries, the right to compensate his cringes to the rich by his 
contumely to the poor. Another disgusting trait of American man- 
_ners is the insolent familiarity of the vulgar. But this does not 
arise from the greater stock of impertinence in our blackguards, 
but from the want of those restraints which they feel elsewhere. 
Let it, however, be observed, that the insolence complained of is 
perceivable only in the lowest, worst educated, and truly con- 
temptible part of the people, or rather (to speak correctly) of the 
populace. Secondly, that the great majority of that populace is 
made up of imported patriots, the offcast and scum of other coun- 
tries; and, thirdly, that these wretches abuse a momentary con- 
sequence, arising from the dearth of labour, to supply the increased 
and increasing demand of agriculture, manufactures, and trade. 
When peace shall confine commerce to its former channel, such 
fellows must take their flight or model themselves to the respect- 
ful demeanour which distinguishes the real people of America, 
than whom none are more civil and obliging when fairly treated. 
But he who displays in this country the insolence of an upstart 
will surely meet with mortification, 

There is one striking characteristic in the manners of Ameri- 
ca, which is generally interesting. A traveller who would be in- 
troduced into the first companies of Europe, bating the case of un- 
common merit or peculiar felicity, must show his stars, his rib- 
bands, his military commission or noble descent. Above all, he 
must not show that he isa merchantor mechanic. But in Ame- 
rica these passports and precautions are alike unnecessary. He who 
behaves himself well wiil be well received His money, if he has 
any, will procure him as much respect as elsewhere, provided no 
glaring vice or folly destroy its influence. Even then he may in 
America, as elsewhere, find socicties to receive him when repelled 
by those who respect themselves. He will be estimated at what 
‘he is worth, and if he has merit, the honours and offices of the coun- 
try are open to him. 

The extent of the United States renders it impossible to speak 
of the climate but in reference to particular parts. It is so va- 
rious that amateurs can please themselves, The Province of 
Maine offers to them the fogs of Britain, and by visiting Georgia 
they may bask in the heat of the torrid zone: but cries an Eng- 
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lishman, have you any where a temperate climate? By this es- 
pecially if he comes from Lancashire, is meant a climate in which 
it would be difficult, but for the relative length of days and nights, 
to distinguish winter from summer, and in which it rains four 
days out of five. Those who seek such climate in America must 
go to the neighbourhood of Nootka Sound. But if by a tempe- 
rate climate be meant an atmosphere warm enough in summer to 
ripen every fruit not peculiar to the tropics, without that inten- 
sity of heat unfavourable to health and industry, a climate not so 
cold in winter as to destroy the cherry, apricot, or peach tree, yet 
cold enough to give the earth repose from vegetation, and provide 
ice for the succeeding summer; that climate is found in the mid- 
dle states of America. The winter along the sea coast, com- 
mencing about the middle of December and continuing to the 
middle of March, is variable. Sudden thaws are succeeded by 
sudden frosts. A south-east wind brings vernal air from the Gulf 
Stream, and a north-wester pours down frost from the mountains. 
Beyond these mountains, however, the cold is steady and not se- 
vere. From the middle of March to the middle or end of April, 
the weather, generally bad, is sometimes fine enough to deserve 
the name it bears of spring. May, though cloathed in blossoms, 
and sometimes in the beginning bound by frost, may generally be 
ranked among the summer months, and September has equal 
rights, although sometimes a slight frost supports the claim of 
autumn. Thus the summeris nearly five months long, and in 
that period five to fifteen days may be expected uncomfortably 
warm. The months of October, November, and great part of 
December, are fine. No man who has not enjoyed the autumn ot 
North America can form an idea of weather so constantly plea- 
sant. But the climate is changeable, say Europeans, and there- 
fore unhealthy: to which it might be tritely replied, the climate is 
healthy, and therefore not changeable. All things figure by com- 
parison. Climate among the rest. An insular position, especially 
if the island be small, free from mountains, and far from any con- 
tinent, secures an equable temperature of the air. But if there be 
no sudden changes of heat and cold, there are frequent variations 
of another sort. Almost every wind brings rain or damp, driz- 
zling, disagreeable weather. Such weather is scarcely known in 
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the middle states of America. It rains and snows in earnest, after 
which the atmosphere resumes its usual brilliance. That the cli- 
mate is favourable to human life is proved by the rapidity of popu- 
lation; to which emigrations from Europe do indeed contribute, but 
in such small proportion as to be scarcely worth notice. The in- 
stances of healthy old age are no where more numerous. They 
who contradict this fact insist that the proportion of those in Ame- 
rica who reach the age of eighty is much smaller than in Europe. 
This remains to be proved. But if admitted, let it be considered 
that the population of Europe has increased but little in eighty 
years, whereas that of America, doubling in twenty years, was 
not, eighty years ago more than one sixteenth of the present 
number. Europe therefore ought to show sixteen times as many 
old menas America. To say that a climate is variable can form 
no objection unless the supposed mutability be injurious to health 
or vegetation. But if we descend from animal to vegetable life, the 
advantage of America over Europe is unquestionable; for there it 
is common to lose the fruit by unscasonable weather, a thing which 
rarely happens here. 

Of the American soil it is impossible to speak justly without be- 
ing very minute. There is, perhaps, none quite so bad as the 
beaths of Brabant, Westphalia, and lower Saxony. There is a 
great deal very good—some fields unexhausted by the constant 
harvests of a century without manure. To speak, however, as 
nearly as may be in general terms, if beginning where Hudson’s 
River enters the sea, a line running south of Philadelphia along the 
falls of Susquehannah, Potomack, and Rapahanock be continued 
through North-Carolina, South-Carolina, and Georgia, the lands 
east of it are of indifferent quality, although there be many 
large tracts of excellent soil. West of this line to the mountains 
the land is generally good, but yet large tracts may be found which 
are bad. I’rom New-York to Boston the land between the moun- 
tains and the sea is rocky, and in some places the soil, generally 
fruitful, is meagre. There are fine valleys between the different 
ranges of mountains, and some of the mountains have excellent soil 
to the top. The great western valley from Quebec to New-Or- 


leans, is perhaps unequalled for extent and fertility. In ascending 
the St. Lawrence and descending the Alleghany and Ohio, the 
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mountains on the left recede, and at length subside; those on the 
right lie at a vast distance beyond the western shore of the lakes. 
At the head of the St. Lawrence is that congeries of inland seass 
whose waters, almost as transparent as air, preserve in this ma- 
jestic stream its constant fulness. Those lakes, of which Onta- 


‘rio, the last, and by no means the largest, presents a surface of 


more than five thousand square miles, are of such vast extent, 
that no supposable quantity of rain can make any important 
change. Moreover, all the rivers they receive would not supply 
in a year the waste by evaporation in a month. They are un- 
questionably fed by springs, and as their surface varies very little, 
so the supply of water which they pour into the St. Lawrence is 
constant. Many considerable streams which sometimes overflow 
and are at other times much reduced, flow into that river; but 
the amount of what they furnish is so small compared with the 
volume from Lake Ontario, that in a space of fifty leagues from 
Cadaraqui to the mouth of Attawa River, the depth of water sel- 
dom varies a foot in a year. 

The climate of this immense valley is uncommonly regular, 
fenced by a broad rampart of mountains against the mutability of 
the ocean, its seasons.are determined by the advance and recess of 
the sun; and as causes must precede effects, the warmth of spring 
in the latitude of forty-five (which is the northern boundary of the 
United States) is seldom completely established before the first 
of May, neither does the cold reign of winter commence until 
the middle or end of November. A well known fact deserves to be 
noted here. During the storm which on the 23d and 24th of Au- 
gust 1806, made such dreadful ravage along the sea coast from New 
Hampshire to Georgia, it was calm and pleasant beyond the first 
range of mountains. In going from St. Regis southwardly up 
the river for forty miles, there is little change of latitude or cli- 
mate: but there, having ascended the rapids, the influence of the 
lakes becomes perceptible. The winter is less cold and the sum- 
mer more mild. Keeping on east of the lakes for about five hun- 


_ dred miles through eight degrees of longitude and three of latitude, 


the climate is nearly the same. All the fruits of a temperate cli- 
mate flourish and come to great perfection in the open air except 
the peach, which has not yet sacceeded beyond the latitude of Nia- 
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gara, but at that place it is abundant. After getting on further 
south and losing the influence of the lakes, the climate is governed 
by the latitude, till at length, in the neighbourhood of New Or- 
Jeans, are found the orange and sugar cane. 

Some credulous people, scduced by flattering descriptions of 
America, have been led into ruinous speculations. They rashly 
supposed that man could here, as in a terrestrial paradise, live 
without labour and without law. These were the dreams of un- 
ripe judgment, and these were not the only illusions. It may dis- 
sipate some of them to inform Europeans that in America the pro- 
fessions of law, physic and divinity, are fully supplied: that the 
art of trading with small capital or no capital, is well understood: 
that the fine arts, little cultivated, receive but small encourage- 
ment: that those who wander from the path of industry will soon 
be entangled by want: and that those who expect to live by con- 
trivance will be greatly disappointed. The market is already over- 
stocked with this last commodity. Labourers and mechanics can- 
not fail of success if they be sober, honest, industrious and steady 
But such men seldom emigrate. The idle and dissolute are bet- 
ter pleased than at home, because wages are high, and ardent spi- 
rits cheap, so that with tolerable management they can be drunk 
three days in the week. But this rogue’s jubilee is almost over. 
The great demand for labour must cease with the war; and even 
while it lasts it would be better for such fellows to enlist in Eu- 
rope. They can be as idle, will enjoy better health, and may live 
longer; for rum and whiskey are as fatal as the gun and bayonet. 
We frequently see an old soldier, but an old sot is very rare. 

The influence of exaggerated description has in nothing been 
greater than in what relates to the land of America. Those aw- 
ful forests which have shaded through untold ages a boundless ex- 
tent; those streams, compared to which the rivers of Europe are 
but rills, streams which, deep and smooth, meander many hun- 
dred leagues through a soil wanting only the hand of culture te 
produce luxuriant abundance; those forests, streams and plains, 


dazzled the eye of reason and led the judgment astray. It should | 


have been considered that great labour must be applied to destroy 
the forest before it can yield a harvest. That harvest too must 
with labour be gathered and prepared for market. At length em 
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barked on the bosom of the flood, it must traverse extensive re« 
gions before it can be sold. It must pay, in freight, not only the 
expense of a voyage to the sea, but that of the boatmen on their re- 
turn. Foreign articles also must bear a great charge of transporta+ 
tion; so that if the inhabitants can obtain from their produce the 
supply of their wants, little if any thing will remain to pay for 
land. He, therefore, who traces along the map the course of those 
majestic rivers should calculate a little before he counts on the 
advantage of their downhill navigation. ‘The time will come, and 
perhaps it is not remote, when manufacturing towns will be estab- 
lished in those regions. The produce of the farmer will be then 
consumed by the artisan, and the articles he prepares will be used 
by those who till the soil. An intercourse more certain and more 
lucrative than foreign trade. But until that period arrives, every 
proposition respecting the western country should be examined 
with great sobriety. 

Here the question may be asked, if it is in no case advisable to 
purchase American lands; and as this subject may hereafter occu- 
py much of public attention, some moments bestowed on it may 
not be misapplied. Unquestionably the lands of America present 
a valuable object to those who are in condition to avail themselves 
of the advantage, provided they acquire the needful information 
and act prudently. The reason is obvious. Not much more than 
a century has elapsed since the land of America was worth little 
or nothing. At first it was worth less than nothing, for the origi- 
nal settlers were obliged to bring with them not only clothes and 
tools, but food, and must nevertheless have perished if the origi- 
nal stock of necessaries had not been frequently replenished by 
supplies from their native country. Land was then given away; 
and few would accept the gift coupled with the condition of set- 
tlement. As population increased, it became of more value, and 
as settlements extended, the value advanced slowly at first, then 
with accelerated velocity, so that in the last ten years it has been 
greater than in the preceding twenty Several causes combine to 
produce this effect; as, first, a general rise in the price of all com- 
modities, or, what is equivalent, a general decrease in the value 
of money owing to an increase of the quantity. This, however, 
is not so great as many have imagined; for the price of wheat 
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throughout Europe, during the eighteenth century, has been on ap 
average about one penny sterling a pound, and nearly as dear in 
the last period of twenty years as in the first. The expense of 
living arises in some degree from taxes imposed on consumption, 
and partly from the higher style of modern housekeeping. Ad- 
mitting, however, the existence and the operation of this general 
cause, a resort must be had to others more efficient. Jor the bet- 
ter understanding of these, let it be observed that, from the pro- 
gress of commerce and the useful arts, the price of land has in- 
creased in some parts of Europe, while it declined in others with- 
out any considerable change in the state of population, and that 
in general where population has increased the value of lands has 
also inereased. Thus we have three distinct causes, commerce, 
manufactures, and population. These are permanent. Those 
which are fortuitous should not be noticed. Now these permanent 
causes have been more developed in America than in any other 
country. The population has doubled every twenty years; the pro- 
gress of manufactures is as rapid at least; and that of commerce is 
equal to both. The increase of American manufactures is scarce- 
ly suspected abroad or at home: but forty years ago hardly an axe 
or a scithe was made on the western side of the Atlantic. Car- 
riages of pleasure, household furniture, and even butter, cheese, 
and salted provisions were imported. Things are in this respect 
greatly changed. Much is exported of the articles last mentioned, 
and even the manufacture of superfine cloth, now in its infancy, 
bids fair to become extensive, the wool of America being little in- 
ferior to that of Spain. The wide range of our commerce is ge- 
nerally known, but one circumstance which bears on the present 
object must not be omitted. That commerce, which twenty years 
ago was wholly supported by English credit, rests now principally 
on American capital, which is more than sufficient for the trade 
that will remain at a general peace. ‘To apply these facts with 
mathematical precision would gratify only inquisitive minds fond 
of nice calculation, and would convert this hasty sketch from loose 
hints to abstruse speculation. It is sufficient, on the present oc- 
casion, to say that by these causes the value of land has been raised 
and from the continuance of these causes must continue to rise. 


Peace mt st operate to the same end; first, by lessening the de- 
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mand of money to support commerce, and of course leaving more 
for the purchase and improvement of land, secondly, by a fall in 
the price of labour, because produce being the result of a combi- 
nation between land and labour, the share of land increases in pro- 
portion, as that of labour is diminished; and thirdly, by the dimi- 
nution of freight and assurance, which, facilitating the interchange 
of articles, foreign and domestic, gives greater intrinsic value 
to both. Judicious speculations in land have yielded more in the 
last ten years than in the twenty preceding, or the antecedent for- 
ty. Hence it is reasonable to believe that they will continue to be 
advantageous: but the question occurs, where and how are they 
to be made? 

Those who would derive a great immediate revenue from land 
should purchase in the lower parts of South Carolina and Georgia, 
or in the vicinity of New Orleans. They must purchase slaves 
also, and superintend the planting of cotton, rice and sugar. The 
profit will be great, but the climate is not favourable to northern 
constitutions; the culture is unpleasant, and there are some incon- 
veniences, such as occasional hurricanes and the danger to be ap- 
prehended from a revolt of slaves. This culture, moreover, re- 
quires previous instruction and experience. North of the district 
just mentioned, little revenue can be derived from land. The cul- 
ture by slaves in Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, seldom 
pays five per cent. on the capital employed: but in these states, 
particularly the two first, a gentleman who wishes to enjoy the 
pleasures of a country life, coupled with its cares, who has no ob- 
jection to become the master of slaves, and can submit to the in- 
conveniencies of a warmer summer than he has been accustomed 
to in Europe, with the consequent defect of verdure, may with 
little difficulty discover excellent situations. He will find among 
the gentlemen, honourable temper, liberal manners, and frank hos- 
pitality; among the ladies beauty and accomplishment, joined to 
virtue and good housewifery: but he must not expect that his 
property will increase in value. This cannot happen until the la- 
bour of slaves shall have been replaced by that of freemen, a pe- 
riod which seems to be remote. 

It has already been hinted that property on the rivers which 
empty into the Mississippi cannot attain to great moncy value un- 
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til manufacturing towns shall grow up in that quarter. It is to be 
observed that the American cultivator generally pays more for 
his produce in labour than in the price of land. <A first crop of 
wheat costs about twenty dollars per acre, exclusive of the land on 
which it israised. The crop in countries favourable to it may be 
taken at from fifteen to five and thirty bushels: rarely on new land 
so little as fifteen and sometimes more than forty. It is evident 
that the expense and amount of a crop being the same, the value 
of land must depend on the price of its produce. Where wheat 
sells for a dollar, the crop usually pays for both clearing and cul- 
ture—frequently for the land and sometimes more; but when it 
will not bring above a quarter of adollar, the most abundant crop 
will scarcely defray the expense of tillage. Hence it follows, that 
if this great western region were as favourable to wheat as it is to 
Indian corn, it must for a long time be of little value. The scene 
for advantageous speculations in land, therefore, is confined on the 
south by the southern line of Pennsylvania, on the west and north- 
west by the Alleghany mountains, till we come south of Niagara, 
and then by lake Ontarioj and the river St. Laurence, and on the. 
north by the boundary of the United States. From this tract, how- 
ever, must be excepted the province of Maine, in which, never- 
theless, there are said to be some tracts of excellent soil, and which 
can certainly boast of fine iarbours and fisheries: but taken in 
general, the country is not fertile, and the climate is not inviting; 
wherefore the current of emigration from New England sets west- 
ward. The northern parts of New Hampshire are inclement and 
mountainous. Good land there as well as in Vermont, is dear, and 
large tracts of it are not to be purchased, neither are such to be 
had either in Massachusetts or Connecticut, which states are so full 
of people that many thousands annually emigrate. Small tracts 
may be found which from the populousness of the neighbourhood 
will yield with good management a fair rent. Men possessing about 
en thousand pounds sterling mi_.. it establish themselves here, but 
not before they have dwelt long enough in the country to know the 
usages, manners, and disposition of the inhabitants as weil as the 
climate, soil and circumstances peculiar to different positions. In 
general, those parts of Connecticut and Massachusetts which bor- 
der on New York would be preferred; but it must be remarked 
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that lands along the Sound bear a price far beyond their value, and 
more especially those near the city of New York. North of Mas- 


sachusetts along Connecticut river there is a charming country, 
but the climate becomes harsh in going northward, and rising at 
the same time to a greater elevation from the level of the sea. 
Men of the property abovementioned might perhaps find a few 
good positions in New Jersey, or the cultivated parts of Pennsyl- 
vania or New York: but in none of these places is there room for 
what is understood in America by land speculations. They must 
be confined to the unsettled parts of Pennsylvania or New York. 
Most of the former lie west of the Alleghany, and the remainder 
consists of several ranges of mountains with the valleys between 
them. These mountains are in general high, rough, and not un- 
frequently sterile. The valleys are narrow, and the access to them 
dificult. The land beyond the mountains falls under the general 
description of that which is watered by the western streams, al- 
though Pittsburg, already a manufacturing town, gives value to the 
neighbourhood. In effect, the lands conveniently situated in Penn- 
sylvania are for the most part inhabited; still, however, good tracts 
may be found in the counties of Luzerne and Northampton, not 
too remote from the circle of commerce. The roads now laid out, 
and in part completed through the states of New York and New 
Jersey, to connect these lands with the city of New York, together 
with those which open a communication with Philadelphia to great 
part of them, must rapidly increase their value. The interior of 
the state of New York presents the fairest scene for operations on 
land, because it lies within the influence of commerce. A bare 
inspection of the map will show that in going round by water from 
Oswego, on lake Ontario, to St. Regis, on the St. Lawrence, and 
thence by land to lake Champlain, the whole course is within about 
fifty learues of Waterford, a village at the confluence of the Hud- 
son and Mohawk rivers, to which sloops ascend from New York. 
Thus, not to mention the facilities which the river St. Laurence 
presents, produce, when the roads now in operation shall be com- 
pleted, may be brought from the parts most remote to the tide wa- 
ters of Hudson’s river for twenty dollars a ton, without the aid 
which is derived from the Mohawk river and lake Champlain. In 
going west of a line from Oswego, to where Tioga river falls into 
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the Susquehannah, we recede from the influence of commerce. 
The number of commodities which will bear transportation, is 
diminished by the distance. From Oswego to Albany, and from 
Tioga to New York, is about the same distance, and the Hudson 
running nearly parallel to the line from Oswego to Tioga, the fa- 
cility of navigation through the whole intermediate space is nearly 
equal. It must not, however, be forgotten that a broad tract of 
mountains extends ina southwesterly direction from Lake Cham- 
plain tothe northeastern corner of Pennsylvania. These render 
the space they occupy less valuable, and make the communica- 
tions more difficult; but during the last five years, so many turn- 
pike roads have been made, and so many more are now making, 
that the transportation will soon be easy throughout, saving always 
the effect of distance. Nature presents also great facilities for in- 
land navigation. That of the Susquehannah has been practised 
with success from above Tioga down to Baltimore. That of the Mo- 
hawk is so much improved that the merchant at Utica sells goods 
as cheap as at Albany, and gives nearly the same price for pro- 
duce. It must be noted also that the mountains last mentioned do 
not form a continued chain, but lie in detached masses. Those who 
ascend the Mohawk river to Rome in a batteau are already on the 
western side of the mountains and can in the same boat descend 
by Wood Creek, Oneida lake, and Oswego River to lake On- 
tario. 

Hitherto the advantages to be derived from the navigation of the 
St. Lawrence have been unnoticed; but they are eminent, and the 
more so from that constant fullness of the stream which has already 
been mentioned. From the sea port of Montreal to the mouth of 
lake Ontario, merchandise is transported for one dollar per hun- 
dred weight, a small addition tothe value. The navigation down- 
ward is much less expensive, and by means of it, timber, which 
in clearing many parts of America must be destroyed, can be 
turned to good account. Mary productions sell as high at Mon- 
treal as at New York; some higher. From the hills southeast of 
the St. Lawrence pour down numerous streams which give value 
as well as health and beauty to that country. The coincidence of 
these things, with an uncommon fertility of soil, have induced 
numbers to come in from the eastern states; and there is every 
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reason to believe that all the land fit for culture will be speedily 


settled. 
It remains to consider the manner in which operations of the 





sort now contemplated are to be performed. First, the pur- 
chase may be either in large tracts of uncertain quality, or in 
small tracts, the soil of which is known to be good. He who pur- 
chases a small tract of choice land, must pay a large price, but he 
has the moral certainty of a speedy sale. He who purchases a 
large tract unexplored pays less, but much of it may be bad, and 
the sales will not speedily be completed. Opinions on this sub- 
ject vary; but experience favours the purchase of large tracts at 
a moderate price. In this case there is less to be apprehended 
from the mistake or misrepresentation of surveyors, and frequently 
the proportion of good land is so great, that if made to bear the 
whole price it will be as cheap as the small tract, leaving the in- 
ferior quality a clear profit. Moreover, when the best lands are 
sold and in cultivation, those which adjoin them find as good and 
sometimes a better market. 

Suppesing the purchase made, there are several modes of sale. 
Virst, the land may be sold as it was bought, in mass, at an ad- 
vanced price, which is the easiest, but not the most profitable 
mode. Secondly, it may be retailed to scttlers by an agent on the 
spot, who is to receive a fixed salary ora commission. The land- 
holder who gives a salary to his agent is certain of nothing but the 
expense. He will generally be pestered with costly projects of 
roads, mills, and villages, which seldom answer any good pur- 
pose. The roads, if not laid out judiciously will not be travelled; 
in which case they soon grow up in bushes and become impassa- 
ble. The mills must have millers, and the millers must have sa- 
laries, which they are careful to receive, but neglect their mills 
for the sake of hunting, fishing, or other idle pursuits; whereas 
the settler who builds a mill for his own account attends to it for 
his own interest. Houses built by a landlord are generally occu- 
pied by vagabonds. The industrious prefer living on their own 
land in their own houses; but bad settlers repel good ones. If 
the agent be paid by a commission, he will still hanker after ex- 
pensive establishments, tending, as he supposes, to increase the 
sales, and at any rate to give him an air of importance. He will 
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moreover pay too little attention to the moral character of settlers, 
which is nevertheless an important circumstance; for land always 
sells higher in the neighbourhood of sober, honest, industrious 
people, than in that of the lazy and profligate. Whichever of 
these two modes be adopted, the agent, if not perfectly honest, 
may sell the best land to friends, and share with them in a profit 
on the re-sale. To avoid these inconveniencies, a third mode has 
been adopted. A contract is made with a capable person, and the 
lands are fixed at a price agreed on. He superintends the sale to 
settlers, which is not to be under a price also agreed on, and for 
his compensation receives one half of what remains after paying 
to the owner the price first mentioned with the interest. By this 
means, the interest of the agent is so intimately connected with 
that of his employer that he can seldom promote one at the ex- 
pense of the other. Whatever mode of sale be adopted, these 
things are to be remarked: first, the choice of farms and of sites 
for mills, must be given freely to the first comers on moderate 
terms and long credit, because the future price will depend much 
on the improvements they make. Secondly, in the progress of 
settlement, prices must be raised and credit shortened, so that 
having taken care that the first settlers were good, idlers and pau- 
pers may be kept off. Thirdly, the landlord must make no reser- 
vation of particular spots, because he would thereby disgust set- 
tlers and turn them away; whereas he can always get back any 
part which may strike his fancy, by giving a little more land in 
the vicinity, and a fair compensation for the expense of clearing. 
Besides, a choice of situation is more easily made after the coun- 
try is opened than before. Finally, when the sales are sufficient 
to reimburse the capital employed, with the interest, it is wise to 
pause and let the effect of cultivation be felt. Purchasers become 
eager, and prices rise, so that what remains of good land will sell 
well: the bad should be kept. It will in a certain time become of 
great value, because settlers cut down and destroy timber as fast 
as they can, counting on the purchase of wood lots when their 
own farms shall be stript of trees. To get these lots they will 
pay three times as much for bad land as the good cost them; but 
the landlord had better not sell, but let them have wood at a low 
price, until they are all in want of fuel, and then a permanent re- 
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venue may be raised from the forest. This, by the by, is a better 
provision for posterity than to leave a large tract unsettled. In 
that case intruders go on; careless of title; whom it is difficult and 








expensive to remove. 

There remains anothef mode by which lands may be dispesed 
of, which has not been hitherto practised, and for which, indeed, 
the country wa$ not ripe. A man may purchase from twenty to 
sixty thousand acres, and select for his special domain in the cen- 
tre, as much as he shall think proper. After making an accurate 
survey, obtaining good information, and duly considering all eir- 
cumstances, he may fix an agent at the place proper for a villages 
give away to good tradesmen some building lots, and (with each) 
a small lot for pasture, then sell four or five thousand acres in the 
neighbourhood, and step the sales, directing his agent to let the 
remainder at a low rent for aterm of one and twenty years, on 
condition to plant an orchard and put the land in good fence. These 
farms, at the expiration of the lease, would probably rent for one 
dollar peracre. ‘lhe forest reserved in the centre would also be- 
come a source of revenue; to which effect, when the tenants come 
to want wood; it would be proper to let them take for nothing what 
lies down, ahd for a small consideration, the old and decaying trees, 
together with all which stand on the avenues to be pierced for 
beauty and convenience. These trees being cut in the summer 
solstice, and the cattle feeding gratuitously in the woeds, the 
growth of under brush would be kept down. Those who adjoin 
the forest also, would, for their own sakes; keep up a good fence 
against it, and thus the landlord; thaking no expense and confer- 
ving favours, would find his park brought into excellent order. 

This sketch has run to such length, that one important subject 
must remain almost untouched. Still, however, a few words on 
the government of America cannot be dispensed with. It is the 
fashion at present to decry republics, and so far as demotracies 
are concerned, no discreet man will object to the censure: but 
pure democracy is rare, arid is rathet a déstruttion than a form 
of republican governnient. It is the passage to monarchy. It ne- 
ver did, and never can exist, but for a moment, and that too is a 
moment of agony. Letthose then, who lavish their applause on 
monarchy, consider that the prevalence of democratic confusion 
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can at last but establish their favourite system. Ere this can be 
done, however, America must be cursed with more mob than at 
present. A nation of landholders will not easily permit themselves 
to be ruled by the scum of other countries poured into their large 
towns to ferment under the influence of designing scoundrels. It 
seems more likely that they will, when taught by experience the 
danger of democracy, make such change in the government as 
circumstances may require. Causes must precede effects. The 
remedy cannot be adopted before the evil is felt. The sick may 
be prevailed on to take medicine though bitter, but those who en- 
joy health will not swallow drugs by way of antidote. That Ame- 
rica, when fully peopled, may become a monarchy, is not impro- 
bable; but in the mean time she is free, prosperous, and happy. 
Some indeed there are, who, pluming themselves on the posses- 
sion of a little wit or a little money, claim to be what they call the 
better sort of people, and deal out abundant invective against what 
they are pleased to denominate jacobinism, under which term they 
comprehend almost every tenet of freedom. These men tell us 
we should choose a king, as being a handsome capital to decorate 
the column of freedom: but that choice is not so easy a thing as 
they imagine. Where a crown descends from father to son by im- 
memorial usage, there is no difficulty in making kings; but those 
who begin the trade have an up-hill road to travel, equally diffi- 
cult and dangerous. The blackguards of a country will indeed rea- 
dily hail king Log, though they prefer king Crane, in the hope of 
sharing the plunder of a spoiler; but the wealthy, the eminent, 
an'the considerate, will not rashly choose a master, nor tamely 
submit to one which others have chosen. Admitting, moreover, 
that it were easy, is it desirable to establish monarchy? The idea 
of a French republic was no doubt ridiculous, and the attempt 
fruitful in abominations; to overturn monarchy in Britain would be 
as absurd and nearly as pernicious, and to propose a Russian or 
Prussian democracy, would be as wise a project as that of the Ro- 
man emperor, who wished to make a consul of his horse; but let 
those who are so proud of the monarchical trappings under which 
they prance, and who are so prodigal of censure on the opinions 
and feelings of America, show what has been done by royal go- 
vernments to suppress that hideous spirit of jacobinism which is 
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the theme of their abundant declamation. One nation has indeed 
stood forth the bulwark of mankind: but that nation is governed 
more by an aristocracy than by a monarch. According to the 
English law, the king can do no wrong—a modest expression of 
the fact, that he can do nothing. He can, it is true, choose mi- 
nisters, but then his part is performed. The rest is theirs. Each 
and every of them for each and every act of government, is liable 
to be tried by the peers on impeachment of the commons. They 
are thus accountable to the aristocracy: for if the peers are clothed 
with the national dignity, it is the property which makes and sits 
in the house of commons. So little, indeed, is their king consi- 
dered by them as an efficient part of the government, that the 
act in which he personally appears, and which of al] others seems 
most especially his own, the speech which he makes, is consi- 
dered and treated in their parliament, as the speech of his minis- 
ter; and so is the fact. The British monarchy, if monarchy it 
must be called, is certainly a good government, well suited to that 
country. Whether it would suit America would be known only 
by experiment. Probably it would not, but certainly it could not 
now be established. If we inquire by what power it is sustained in 
England, we shall find it is the good sense and mild spirit of En- 
glishmen, the same power by which it was established. A simi- 
lar spirit, with a fair portion of common sense, induced the Ame- 
ricans to adopt that system under which they live, and it may rea- 
sonably be expected, that a continuance of the same mind and tem- 
per will preserve to them, for a long time, the blessings of order, 
liberty, and law. 





[This article was written some time since for the use of a gentleman abroad 
who sought information on the subjects to which it refers. The numerous mis- 
representations which continue to appear, in the pages of foreign travellers and 
journalists who speak of this country, induce us to give it a more general cir- 
enfation than was originally intended. } 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO—THE AMERICAN LOUNGER —NO. 504. 

* MARMADUKK OLDsTYLE,”’ is right cordially invited to a seat 
at the Lounger’s table, whenever his “ strenuous idleness’? may 
lead him to laugh at a caxcomb ar to laud the ladies. Remarks 
gn the manners of the times, and on public amusements, sketches 
of character, and descriptions of Jocal peculiarities, are the sub- 
jects upon which I wish my correspondents to write. “ ‘Times 
gre prodigiously altered,” said a lady to me a few evenings ago, as 
her daughter stepped into the carriage at nine o’clock, ordering 
the cqachman to drive to Mrs. C’s party—“ In my day, Mr. Saun- 
ter, we drank tea at four or five in the afternoon and went home, 
where we took off our silks and satins, resumed our short-gowns, 
gave the children thejr suppers and saw them safely in bed; and 
after all that was done, sir, we had a comfortahle evening to our- 
selves, sewing or knitting, or darning stockings.” 

Mr. Oldschool thought it not beneath his dignity, to record the 
name of the person who introduced the custom in this city of car- 
rying umbrellas as a protection from the sun; and I know not 
whether the ingenuity and taste of our miiliners does not deserve 
some commeingyation: but to describe all the mutations of fa- 
shion, would task the powers of a second Briareus, and I must 
therefore put in requisition the pens of all my correspondents. 

I cannat undertake to teach young ladies when to hold their 
tongues, but I imagine some useful hints might be obtained from 
the ingenious philosopher, who has recently made divers specula- 
tions on the laws of perpetual motion and on the credulity of our 
fellow-citizens. Nor would I recommend that the regulation of 
the piana should be submitted to my jurisdiction. Iam a profound 
admirer of honest Trinculo’s tunes which are “ played by the pic- 
ture of nobody;” and if I be appointed dictator, I shall bé very 
apt to despatch one of my aids with the message of Othello. 
“ The general so likes your music, that he desires you of all love, 
to make no more noise with it.” 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
‘¢ Of all the eants of this canting age, preserve me from the cant of criticism.” 
From my elbow chair. 
Sittine this morning, cogitating on the contents of a book I 
had just concluded; and from that glancing over more than twenty 
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others which I had read with great pleasure, and I hope you will 
find not without profit, during the last few weeks, I began, se- 
riously to reproach myself with the selfishness with which I had 
hitherto, like a miser, hoarded all my literary acquisitions. Of 
what use, my dear Oldstyle, said I to myself, are all your lucubra- 
tions, your unceasing thoughts, unless you publish them to the 
world? ’tis truly hiding your lighted candle under a bushel. Why 
not furnish an occasional essay to assist the labours of the indefa- 
tigable, the excellent Mr. Saunter, that worthy successor of the 
immortal Bickerstaff. In an age when a single idea, whether ori- 
ginal or borrowed, is spread over the superficies of a royal octa- 
vo, often no better than a gilded pill, it would indeed be the ex- 
treme of fastidiousness, to doom vour pen to an eternal sleep on 
the score ofa paucity of ideas. Your attempt may contribute, in 
some degree, to the welfare of your fellow-beings; but, on the 
contrary, should you utterly fail, amid the legions of authors who 
daily spring, like the great family of the Funguses, and are swept 
by the unrelenting besom of the reviewers into oblivion, your fall 
willnot be noticed. ’Tis true the time has been, when the publi- 
cation of a book, nay even an essay was an epoch in the annals of 
a nation; for then it was considered necessary to prepare the mind 
by intense reflection, a profound investigation of the subject, and 
a strict adherence to the Horatian rule. Then indeed was a li- 
terary execution a most awful, because a rare and notorious event: 
but in our days when all those antiquated restrictions, like the 
tight stays of our great grandmothers, are considered as only cal- 
culated to deform the native beauties, and destroy the easy, grace- 
ful motions of the offspring of the imagination, authors take the 


field in such numbers, that the reviewer, tired of individual exe- 


cutions, huddles together, in the same critique, several predes- 
tined victims, and, after the example of Bonaparte’s humanity 
towards his Egyptian prisoners, slaughters them en masse: thus 
affording them the consolation of companions in suffering. Thus 
have I, my dear Mr. Saunter, endeavoured to overcome the objec- 
tions, groundless I hope you will say, that have hitherto restricted 
me from seeking, under your auspices, “a local habitation and a 
name,” for my literary offspring: and it is astonishing with what 
ease we conquer, and put to flight, the most formidable objections, 
when the heart is bent upon the accomplishment of its wishes. I 
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candidly confess, as it would be vain to attempt disguise to a man 
of your deep penetration, that my apparent indifference has pro- 
ceeded, not so much from the absence of literary ambition, as 
from an innate, unhappy deficiency of that fluency which enables 
so many of my acquaintance, to “ dazzle the eye, and bewilder the 
brain,” at our literary coteries; or bedizen the pages of a miscel- 
lany: and yet, would you believe it, Mr. Saunter, but remember 
*tis a great secret, to my certain knowledge the whole range of 
their reading never extended beyond the disinterested ingenuous 
pages of a review; unless it may be occasionally to skim over 
the first pages of anew poem, or romance: as you may see 
the swallow undulating over the bosom of the Delaware, here and 
there picking up a straggling insect, or the spawn floating on its 
surface. Yet, accoutred cap-a-pie from the armoury of the re- 
viewers, they sally forth most redoubtable literary adventurers; 
but alas! not as in the golden times of chivalry as the protectors 
of right, the defenders of the oppressed; but too commonly in aid 
of their unrelenting oppressers. The practice of those literary 
meteors is, to commit to memory from the most recent review 
certain passages, with the critick’s remarks, favoyrable, or unfa- 
vourable as it may be their desire to praise or condemn, and thus 
astonish a whole tea-party by the profundity of their critical pow- 
ers; and as a sweeping condemnation is an incontrovertible proof 
of a refined taste, and the consequent difficulty of gratifying their 
epicurean palate, the literary catercr is loathed as a wretch, who 
impudently endeavours to force down their throats the black broth 
of Lacedemon, or a mess of the far famed Sil/y-Kickaby which 
produced similar contortions in the countenance of the French mar- 
quis, (vide Peregrine Pickle, vol. 2, ch. x.) I have seen a gentle- 
man of this description, and he had travelled too, who, whilst a 
young and diffident lady was seated at the piano, warbling a strain 
of such enchanting melody as, I should suppose, would en- 
trance the coldest heart, erect himself before the fire place, re- 
citing in an audible voice a passage of poctry with which, most 
imprudenly he had burdened his brain. As his persuasive powers 
had been peculiarly exerted to overcome her reluctance in making 
this public display of very superior talent, I felt it, for a time, 
impossible to account for conduct so very whimsical and unfeei- 
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ing; but, on maturer reflection, I was convinced, that, without the 





slightest car or taste for music, he had cunningly adopted this me- 
thod of silencing the majority of the company, who are sometimes 
modest enough to be silent, that he might have a fairer opportu- 
nity to be heard himself. 

A friend has hinted to me that the idca, I have ever maintained, 
of the propriety of actually reading an author before we venture 
to condemn, is antiquated, utterly obsolete. —N ay that a man would 
subject himself to ridicule in a fashionable circle who should con- 
fess that he had “ plodded through a work,’ when a few brief sen- 
tences supplied from the unerring pages of a review, answers all 
the purpose, and saves a host of trouble. To the security of this 
mode, however, I started an objection, inasmuch as in Britain, 
you know, there are two parties in literature as well as politics; 
before whose awful tribunal the fate of an author depends, not so 
much on the intrinsic merits of his work, as whether he is for, or 
against them in the latter characters. Nay, by a pamphlet lately 
published, the perusal of which I would strongly recommend to 
some folks, entitled “ Reviewers Reviewed,” it appears pretty evi- 
dent that even the immortal Jefferies, is sometimes at variance 
with himself. The author of this pamphlet has presumed to prove, 
by various extracts from the Edinburgh Reviews, that the same 
author who is now a dull, prosing, shallow-pated fellow, impudent- 
ly presuming to foist his crude and undigested thoughts upon the 
public “ to come between the wind and their nobility,” is ere long 
metamorphosed, by one slap of the magical sword of this literary 
Harlequin, into a man of genius, and erudition; who “ has written 
a very interesting book, on an interesting subject.” 

Do, my dear Mr. Saunter, tell me candidly, unless you are afraid 
of offending too many of your tea-party acquaintance, whether it 
is your opinion, however universal the custom is, that a person can 
with any propricty, nay let it come out, with any portion of com- 
mon honesty “damn the fair fame,” of an unoffending author, 
merely upon the verdict of a reviewer—when, let it be consider- 
ed, that hapless wight may have been toiling for many years to 
gain a footing on the Parnassian mountain, to inhale a little ptre 
air, and look with complacency on those who are tugging after 
him through the briars, brambles, bogs, and quicksands that sur- 
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round its base. I am particularly desirous of your opinion on this 
question, as, should you approve, I should feel encouraged to put 
inyself into training by a careful perusal of all the reviews, parti- 
cularly the Edinburgh; convinced as I am, from the example of 
others, that it requires nothing but a moderate memory, with a 
sufficient stock of polite assuratice, to come off with distinguished 
eclat, as a person of refined taste, of profotund and discriminating: 











judgment. 

The second question I would propose for your judgment is, 
whether the practice of talking at parties during the performance 
of music, can possibly be justified. ‘Though no musician myself, 
Tama great lover of the “concord of sweet sounds,” and my 
own feelings have often convinced me that Hogarth’s inimitable 
picture of the “enraged musician” is by no means a caricature. 
A young lady, a noviciate in the round of fashion, told me, that 
ata very large party, some time since, she was obliged to take 
her turn at the piano, and, to her sad confusion and dismay, the 
most formal, pompous man in the assembly was deputed to lead 
her from the extreme end of the room. He being unhappily for 
her impressed with the gracefulness and elegance of his form and 
manner, and the minuet, so admirably calculated to display both 
to advantage, not being, to his great regret, in vogue; he invariably 
seizes upon all similar opportunities of innovating upon modern 
refinement by sailing across the room in all the stiff and fantastic 
movements of that antiquated dance. Finding on this occasion 
that he patticulatly monopolized attention, he was in no haste to 
conclude the ceremony; but paraded at a slow pace, occasionally 
bobbing his head from side to side like an ornamental mandarin. 
Finally she was seated, ‘“* more dead than alive” atthe piano. All 
was hushed, she shock with trepidation; but, making one despe- 
rate effort, she struck atrembling chord—when, a dozen tongues, 
as if they had been waiting for the pitch-note, were put into mo- 
tion: and soon the clamour became so loud, that, to her infinite 
satisfaction, she “ could not hear her own voice.” Concluding he: 
gong, and finding that no kind of notice was taken of her; but mor¢ 
particularly as she observed Beau Formal who, although at her el 
bow, and waiting to conduct her back to her seat, was then per- 
forming 2 bow so profoundly low, as to require some minutes t® 
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recover his balance, she made a hasty retreat, and escaped all 
further persecution. 

I do not know Mr. Saunter whether you are yourself a musi- 
cian, or extravagantly fond of music; but this I know that your 
countenance is the very picture of harmony, and your chivalric 
courtesy, your warm, and unremitting zeal in the cause of “ man’s 
far better part,’ is proverbial. Swift has written rules for polite 
conversation; but truly, in this talking age, you will confer a greats 
er benefit on society, by giving us rules for polite silence; for it 
appears to me, that the mass of society err in nothing so much, as 
in not knowing when to hold their tongues: which last sentence 
by the way, 1s a hint to me, so no more at present from 


Your sincere well-wisher, 


MARMADUKE OLDSTYL®. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


Journal of a tour and residence in Great Britain during the years 1810 and 
1811, by a French traveller, with remarks on the country, its arts, literature, 
and politics, and on the manners and customs of its inhabitants. In two volumet 
Svo. § 5, in boards. 


Turis is the most entertaining Journal that we have perused for 
a long time. Notwithstanding the efforts of a few malignant scrib- 
blers on both sides of the water, a large portion of the commu- 
nity in this country and in Great Britain, will always be disposed 
to maintain a friendly intercourse. This isthe natural result of a 
common form of prayer, a common language, similar habits and 
the same principles of public and municipal law. Hence the in- 
terest which is excited by a plain and sensible journal, like the 
book before us. We travel over the country of our fore-fathers, 
with an agreeable companion, who introduces us to the best so 
ciety, and alternately amuses or instructs by his remarks. It is not 
unworthy of note, that this friendly office of bringing together 
John Bull and brother Jonathan, is performed by a Frenchman. 
Would that all the individuals of these nations were thus kindly 
VOL, 11. BE 
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disposed! He informs us that he spent nearly two years in Great 
Britain without any other object than to see the country: that he 
was born in France, and had resided more than twenty years in the 
United States before he made this voyage. Hence he is able to 
compare the customs of the different countries; and he does it 
with perfect good humour and without any appearance of preju- 
dice or partiality. In the following extract, the reader will find 
the three nations introduced: 

If I was asked, at this moment, for a summary opinion of what I have seen in 
England, [ might probably say, that its political institutions present a detail of 
corrupt practices—of profusion—and of personal ambition, under the mask of 
publie spirit very carelessly put on, more disgusting than I should have expected: 
the workings of the selfish passions are exhibited in all their nakedness and de- 
formity. On the other hand, I should admit very readily, that I have found the 
great mass of the people richer, happier, and more respectable, than any other 
with which I am acquainted. I have seen prevailing among all ranks of people 
that emulation of industry and independence, which characterize a state of ad- 
vancing civilization, properly directed. The manners, and the whole deport- 
ment of superiors to inferiors, are marked with that just regard and circumspec- 
tion, which announce the presence of laws equal for all. By such signs I know 
thisto be the best government that ever existed. I sincerely admire it in its re- 
sults, but I cannot say I particularly like the means. What I dislike here, I 
might be told, belongs to human nature in general; to the world, rather than to 
England particularly. It may be so,—and 1 shall not undertake the panegyric 
of either the one or the other. 

The government of England is eminently practical. The one under which f 
have lived many years might be defined, on the contrary, a government of ab- 
stract principles. Certain opinions have taken possession of men’s minds, and 
they cling to them, as to the religion in which they were born, without exami- 
nation. ‘The measures of the government have the prejudices of the multitude 
for their bases—always the same under any change of cireumstances—and to 
be obeyed, in defiance of the better judgment of that very government. Were 
the people Icft to themselves, they might come to a right judgment of things; 
but they are eneompassed by newspapers, conducted by the mercenary pens of 
men, often foreigners, who find it more convenient to flatter prejudices, and in- 
flame passions, than to rectify and enlighten; they follow the stream of public 
opinion—yet they swell the tide, giving it its headlong violence;* and the people 


believe themselves free, under an oligarchy of newspaper writers. 


* The principal distinction in the United States is that of poor and rich. The poor being more 
suimerous, are, by virtue of the universality of suffrage, the sovereign, whom government must 
obey, or be dismissed. The rich are naturally an object of jealousy to the poor, particularly wher 
neither birth, nor scarcely any other superiority, softens the inequality, and renders it respecta 
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The different governments of the continent of Europe, old and infirm, are 
half: factious, half-despotic;—one alone, purely despotic, overpowers the others 
by its unity and its energy. This state of things, which considers the people 
as a mere instrument, and has the prince for its sole object, makes, of course, 
secret enemies of all those who do not share in his greatness, and are out of the 
sphere of his splendour. England, after all, is the only country in the world, 
where chance perhaps, as much as human wisdom, compounding with the vices 
and the virtues of our species, has effected a treaty between them, assigning to 
each their respeetive and proper shares, and framing its political constitution on 
the constitution of human nature, has reared an edifice of mixt and irregular ar- 
chitecture, equally distant from the Grecian and the Gothic,—with little beauty 
and outward graces, but solid, convenient, and easy to repair. 

Of the nation itself, its distinctive and national character, it would be difficult 
to give any but a comparative opinion. No national character is, I fear, very 
excellent in itself, and the least bad must be deemed good. Among the nations 
ef Europe, the two most conspicuous in civilization, in arts, and in arms, the 
nearest probably in their tastes and manners, yet so distant—capable of under- 
standing one another so well—yet so different in their respective tempers and 
turn of mind, present themselves naturally as fit objects of comparison. I know 
them well I think; and feel an equal interest for both. I once called one of the 
two countries my own, and spent in it my early youth. I have visited the other 
in my maturer age, and the best friends I have on earth were born there. 

The pretensions of the two parties are certainly comprehensive. The Eng- 
lish, for instance, lay claim to a certain superiority of moral rectitude, of sin- 
cerity, of generosity, of humanity, of judgment, of firmness and courage; they 
consider themselves as the grown men of Europe, and their neighbours, as 
sprightly children, and that is the character they give them when in their best 
humour—for otherwise they might be disposed to take Voltaire at his word, who 
said they were moztié singes et moitié tigres, 


ble. Therefore the measures of government must be unfavourable to the rich; that is, to com- 
merce, the only road to wealth in the United States. It is observed, that almost every individual 
who becomes wealthy enters ipso facto the ranks of opposition, and vice versa those of fallen for- 
tunes. ‘Talents are to be found in opposition to government in America as in England, because 
it is the brilliant side; but wealth in England is arrayed on the side of government, with whom 
it feels safe, while in America it fvels the ill-will of a government dependent on the poor, and 
seeks the protection of the talents in the opposition. A little more poverty in the multitude, and 
property will fall an easy prey by such means as an income-tax assessed arbitrarily by commis- 
sioners in support of any popular measure,—by the establishment of a national paper money,— 
by a maximum perhaps. The insecurity of property will then operate, as it has done every 
where, in Turkey in Persia, for instance, and, in a less degree, in those parts of Europe, where 
the government could raise arbitvary taxes on industry, and where the administration of justice 
was dependent. The insecurity of property is invariably followed by relaxation of industry and 
improvements, ignorance and rudeness; and, finally, the establishment of a simple arbitrary go- 
vernment. It is no new observation, that every revolution contaums the seeds of another, most 
opposite in its nature, and scatters them behind it. We have to see what is to spring up in Ame- 
rica from a purely popular revolation. 
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The French, on the other hand, admit of no comparison as to nicety of 
taste, versatility of genius, and perfection in all the arts of civilization. In high 
honour, in generosity, in courage, they yield to none. 

The lower people in England hold other natians in thorough contempt. The 
same rank in France, jn the interior of the country at least, scarcely know* 
there are other nations—their geography is that of the Chinese. 

Of all the various merits claimed by the proud Islanders, I believe none is less 
disputed than that of generosity. It is not only a received thing that an English- 
man has always plenty of money, and gives it away very freely, but no sacrifice of 
higher kind is supposed to be above his maguanimity. I have to remark on this 
subject, that those who give a little, after promising much, appear to have given 
nothing, while those who, without promising any thing, give a little, have credit, 
on the contrary, for giving q great deal. This accounts, in part, for the two op- 
posite reputations, the one for unmeaning politeness and mere show of senti- 
ments, the other for simple and blunt generosity. The fact is, as to giving sub- 
stantially, that it is much easier for the English to do so than the French, and ac~ 
cordingly much more is given in money by the former-than by the latter; but 1 
doubt extremely whether the English are more disposed, than their neighbours, 
to bestow their time and personal attention upon their friends in sickness or mis- 
fortune, and upon the distressed in general. There is in England a sort of fasti- 
dious delicacy, coldness, or pride, which stands a good deal in the way of active 
benevolence. The ties of blood are also, J think, weaker thanin France. Peo- 
ple seem to calculate with more strictness how far the claim of kindred extends, 
and even the highest degree of consanguinity, that of parents and children, seems 
to command rather less deference and respect. A cousin may certainly not be 
more to you than another man, yet it is an amiable error, and a useful one, ta 
think yourself obliged to show some kindness, and feel some particular sympa- 
thy for the man, whom nature has placed nearly in the same rank of life with 
yourself; and whom you are likely to meet oftenest in your journey through 
life. 

The English are better reasoners than the French, and therefore more dis- 
posed to be just—the first of moral qualities; and yet the propensity to luxury 
and ostentation is so strong, as well as so general here, as to expose this same 
sense of justice to hard trials. I never knew a prodigal who was just, nor indeed 
truly generous—he never has it in his power. 

¥ do not conceive it possible for some of the most horrible scenes of the French 
revolution to be acted here, in any event. The people in France are capable of 
greater atrocities than those of England, but I should think the latter sterner— 
less prone to cruelty, but less susceptible of pity. 

There are perhaps, at this moment, more distinguished men of science at 
Paris than in London; and [ think it is admitted by the English themselves. But 
there are certainly better scientific materials here, and in the long-run, accuracy 


* Scareely Anew: for they have of late, learned to know! 
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and depth should prevail over quickness of parts. However the account may 
stand between the two nations, as to the higher sciences, I am convinced that 
cultivation of mind is more general in England than in France: it is indeed the 
bright side of English “society. That conceited ignorance, forward loquacity, 
heedless and round argumentation, which fill the common intercourse of men in 
France, is comparatively unknown here; and with so much better reasoning fa- 
culties, I do not think there is half so many logical attempts. A man of sense 
once remarked that he never heard the concluding formula Denc introduced in 
a Parisian conversation, without expecting something excessively absurd to fol- 
low immediately. 

There is undoubtedly in the English adord a coldness and reserve which dis- 
courage and repel at first sight; in the French; on the contrary, a warmth and 
an openness which invite confidence, and put you at ease instantly. The histo- 
vian, Gibbon, said once, in speaking of French society, “ I know that generally 
there is no depending much on their professions, yet, as far as 1 was concerned, 
I really believe they were sincere.” The exception the historian made in his 
own favour may well excite a smile; yet his error was in the general opinion he 
had formed, not in the individual one. The kindness shown to strangers, and 
expressions of interest lavished upon them, are really felt at the moment. Their 
feelings might not last long, nor bear the test of any great sacrifice of private 
interest or convenience. ‘Those who express them are inconsiderate and frivo- 
lous, but notinsincere. I do not know whether I might not choose to live with 
the English, but I should undoubtedly find more pleasure in visiting the French. 
The reserve and coldness of the former wear off in time; the warmth of the lat- 
ter cools, and the two manners meet at last, @ /a tiedewr, which is the common 
and usual degree of interest, and all you can really hope to inspire in general 
and mixt society. The advantage of superior and more general cultivation, of a 
greater range of ideas and surer taste, must, however, remain on the side of the 
English. Taste! I think U hear the French exclaim,—what a contradiction, after 
what you have yourself said of the grossness and rudeness of the English stage; 
the indecent abuse of their newspapers, their libels, and so many offensive ha- 
bits and customs! perfectly consistent characters, I might answer, are only to be 
met with in novels. Nature does not produce any; and such a picture might be 
drawn of departures from good taste in French manners, and in French litera- 
ture, as might show the propriety of toleration to similar ones in foreign coun- 
tries. 

I have introduced occasionally in this journal, desultory remarks on several 
branches of English literature, as my attention was called to them by the ocea- 
sion. A deeper examination of the subject would not have suited the plan of 
this work. I can only say for myself, that I prefer the English literature to the 
French, upon most of those subjects with which Lam acquainted. I am aware 
of the danger to which I expose myself by this rash declaration; and shall not 
deprecate the national resentment of my French readers, by common-place con- 
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fessions of my own unfitness to judge. Many undoubtedly have a more general 
knowledge than I have of the literature, not only of their own country, but of 
both countries. Few, however, of my countrymen choose to make any foreign 
language so far their own, as to be fair judges; and on this last qualification most- 
ly, I venture to rest ny right to form an opinion of my own, and avow it. My 
French readers being now informed that the English have du Gout, will hear 
with less surprise than they would otherwise have felt, that they have de la Gai- 
eté. They do not certainly possess the gaveté of manners of their neighbours; 
—they have not the happy faculty of being amused without amusement. I think 
also that English spirits would not have survived the trials to which the 
French have been exposed; the latter have this buoyancy in their blood, the 
former in their mind only; but mirth is by no means so foreign to English man- 
ners as is supposed in France. Indeed I do not know whether a laugh, a true 
joycus laugh, is not as common in the one as in the other country; and although 
there is infinitely less auimation, I doubt whether there is less cheerfulness. 
Upon the whole, I believe the national differences to have less reality than 
appearance. The same vices, and the same virtues—the same propensities and 
views, under very different forms, are found in both countries, more nearly alike 


than is generally supposed. 


This journal was originally written in English, but translated 
into French when the idea of a book first entered the brain of the 
author, and it is at last published in English. It is owing to these 
various intentions, that we sce some customs described with a mi- 
nuteness which is altogether unnecessary to an American reader, 
because they prevail here—such as drinking wine at dinner— 
and others, equally soto a Frenchman. Of the latter we shall 
give an instance at length because the writer bears testimony to 
the falsehood of a weighty charge against his countrymen. 

I have in my time eaten frogs! I own it boldly, and might do it again, pro- 
perly dressed with a white sauce, like a fricassee of chickens, of which frogs 
have the whiteness and delicacy; but after the candour of this confession, I have 
a right to be believed when I assert, that not one in a hundred of the inhabitants 


of France ever tasted frogs, and that most of them are ignorant that they were 


ever eaten. 
We have eaten frogs too—though not in a garret—and we 


think it no more than justice to the chicken to protest against this 
degrading comparison between the cheerful tenant of our barn- 
yards and the hop and jump gentry of the stagnant pool. We 
speak merely of the flavour of the flesh: in other respects, as 
they affect the eye and the car, the Dutch nightingales, as Gold- 
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smith says they are called, as still more inferior to “ bright Chan- 











ticleer.”’ 
At p. 58—59 of vol. 1, we have a droll picture of the British 
parliament. 


The exclamation hear! hear! hear! so often mentioned in the reports of 
speeches in the newspapers, surprised me much, the effect being quite different 
from what I expected. A modest, genteel hear! hear! is first heard from one or 
two voices—others join—more and more—crescendo—till at last a wild, tu- 
multuous, and discordant noise pervades the whole house, resembling very nearly 
that a flock of frightened geese; rising and falling, ending and beginning again, 
as the member happens to say any thing remarkable. 

Judging from the reputed taciturnity of this nation, it might be supposed that 
the gravity of a legislative assembly would be more particularly observable in the 
British senate; instead of which, it is the merriest place that ever was. These 
legislators seem perpetually on the watch for a joke; and if it can be introduced 
in the most serious debate, it succeeds so much the better. Some of the mem- 
bers, Mr. Sheridan for instance, are such complete masters of the senatorial ri- 
sibility, that, by a significant word, or expression of countenance, they can, 
when they please, put their honourable colleagues in good humour. English 
taciturnity is not proof against a sally of wit, and still less, perhaps, against a 
stroke of buffoonery, called here humour. I have been told that the French 
have no humour. Without bringing in Moliere to confute this, | thought it suf- 
gient to produce * Les Battus payent ’ Amende,” which happened to be by me; 
and I trust no Englishman who reads it will say we have no humour. I[ am 
ready to grant, that, in general, we do not descend quite so low. The French 


are trifling and decorous—the English grave and farcical. 
The following anecdote will show what degree of credit is due 
to a set of miserable vagabonds in this country, who represent the 


press, in their native land, as under so complete a despotism, that 
no man dare utter sentiments hostile to the government: 


Thad received a commission from a person in a public station in France, to 
send there certain political pamphlets of the day, for and against the govern- 
ment; and, thinking there might be an impropriety in doing it clandestinely, the ; 
American minister, Mr. Pinkney, had the goodness to mention the circumstance 
to one of the secretaries of state, who, far from objecting, offered to furnish au 
opportunity, whichis certainly liberal. At the same time, the system of pub- 
licity here is such, that it is hardly worth while to keep any thing secret—it 
would be like letting down the curtains before the windows of a house all built 
ef glass. | 

Of Cobbct, whose situation and conduct form a complete con- 
tradiction to his own assertions, he says, that “ mixed with abund- 


ance of undeniable facts, and under the garb of downright truth and 
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honest soberness, he deals out principles the most fallacious, with 
great art, and wonderful force of popular eloquence; but his fre- 
quent and outrageous contradictions of his own principles have in 
a great measure neutralized them.” In other words he has glut- 
ted the English market with his scurrility, and he is now endea- 
youring to vend his wares among us, at double price. 

At Salisbury, our traveller attended church; but he did not find a 
single person in the house except those who were officiating: and 
he adds that this was not the first time that he observed this de- 
sertion of the metropolitan churches. He remarks that “ this 
church seems to lose in zeal and fervour what the sectaries have 
gained; and the regular clergy are accused of giving themselves 
too little trouble in the cause.” We feel great pleasure in stating 
that this is not the case here. Our churches, of every denomina- 
tion, are crowded; the people are not less eager to hear, than their 
teachers are willing to instruct. The profession of the pulpit, 
among us, without being endowed with bribes to hypocricy—fat 
livings and fine hunters—is dignified and adorned by men of real 
piety, profound erudition and a fervour of eloquence, which awes, 
enlightens, and persuades. 

At one of the places, to which the traveller went, to inspect 
some pictures, he was told that it was the rule of the house not 
to allow visiters to sit down! We have read of such a rule having 
been established by a Grecian, who, would not admit couches at 
his Symposia in order that his guests might not drink longer than 
they could stand. The intention of “ mine honest host,” in this in- 
stance, was so good, that we canalmost pardon the means which 
he adopted to ensure its success. But we cannot help thinking 
that the amateur should have remembered the homely phrase of 
his countrymen, that it is as cheap sitting as standing. 

At Liverpool he visited Mr. Roscoe, who seems to have emu- 
lated the example of the illustrious family, which he has so ably 
described, in the activity of his commercial and political life, and 
in the liberality and taste of his literary pursuits. He was sur- 
prised to find him “ at the head of one of the first banking-houses 
in Liverpool—a great agriculturist—an architect—and a lover 
of the fine arts; Mr. Roscoe’s family is remarkable for culti- 
vation of mind, and simplicity of manners. In stature and phy- 
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siognomy of manners, Mr. R. bears some resemblance to Wash- 
ington. 

“ English commerce,” according to this intelligent writer, “ does 
not seem to have suffered materially by the political experiment 
to which the United States had recourse, in 1807, under the name 
of embargo, afterwards non-intercourse, &c. Navigation has cer- 
tainly benefited by it; and if manufactures have suffered, it is not 
so much as might have been supposed.” The best comment that 
we can make on this remark, is to state the fact, that while one of 
our critical fraternity was inspecting a bill of § 40 for a coat, 
made in this city, one of Watson’s best, another was supplied from 
Liverpool, with a similar garment at little more than a moiety of 
that sum. In Boston, we observe that the best London made coats 
are offered at $ 14. Several esculents have also been imported 
and sold here at less than we have been accustomed to pay for our 
domestic productions. We do not pretend to enter into these mat- 
ters, but the comparison cannot fail to come home to “ the business 
and bosoms” of poor authors, who must work hard, and afterwards 
dun still harder, to gain a subsistence from their labours. 

The author has interspersed throughout his work, some obser- 
vations on the state of parties and the constitution of the country 
through which he travelled. Upon these parts of the book one 
of the British reviewers is so charitable as to admit that, 
it cannot reasonably be expected that a native of France, who has resided for 
twenty years in the United States, should enter into the spirit of our English con- 
stitution, or of our English politics. 

When we reflect how often committees are appointed by the 
€ommons to search for precedents, whenever a constitutional quesr 
tion is agitated in the House, and contemplate the perpetual strug- 
gles for jurisdiction between the tribunals of common and civil law 
in that empire, we might well believe that an attempt to investi- 
gate the system of that government would be attended with no 
slight difficulty. Yet we all know that M. de Lolme, a citizen of 
Geneva, went to England, at theage of twenty-seven, and in less than 
two years, completed his admirable “ View of the Constitution of En- 
eland,” which has ever since been regarded as a work of authority. 
Now we do think that a man might enter into the spirit of the En- 
lish constitution and English politics, who was born m France, and 
rf 
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lived there, as may be conjectured from these travels, long enoug!: 
to study the system of the old regime, and afterwards resided twenty 
years in this country, where he had abundant opportunities of hear- 
ing questions of English law discussed with as much ability as they 
are treated in St. Stephen’s chapel or Westminster hall. When 
we threw off the yoke, we did not reject the principles of the mo- 











ther country, because our resistance arose from the very denial of 


the privileges which her laws conferred. Hence all the fair features 
of that government may be discerned in our system, not enfeebled 
by the decrepitude of age, but flourishing in the vigour of health- 
ful manhood. We are not cursed with swarms of paupers, we 
have no rotten boroughs, no sinecures, and no church establish- 
ments to whet the sword of civil war: but we have a well-regu- 
lated executive—somewhat in danger, it is true, if caucussing be 
tolerated—the liberty of speech, and freedom of debate. Lvery 
man is entitled to take such a share in the government, as his 
country may commit to his charge, personal liberty is secured by 
the habeas corpus, the trial by jury, and the independence of the 
judiciary; our criminal code is not written in characters of blood, 
and the commercial law is expounded pretty much in the same 
manner by chief justice Marshal and my lord Ellenbsrough. Such 
being the state of the fact, we shall go further, and affirm that ou: 
traveller is much better qualified to deliver a sound opinion on 
these matters, than any man, of equal understanding, who has ne- 
ver been out of England, who has lived in the enjoyment of privi- 
leges, the sources of which he never had the curiosity to investigate, 


or who, in the fogs of prejudice or partiality has excluded himself 


from the light of day. Our traveller has ventured to give us the 
result of his observations, and we repose implicit confidence in his 
statements. That he has found something to condemn is a matter 
of regret, but we are by no means surprised to find that he saw 
much to approve and admire. 


One more passage from our brother critic demands the notice 
of an American reader. We shall give it at length. 

Our readers will be amused at the surprise expressed by a Frenchman, after 
twenty years residence in America, at the fair play of the English combats— 
desisting the moment your adversary gives out—never striking him while he is 


on the ground—and one only against one, are points of pugilistic morality very little 
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attended to, we believe, by our neighbours across the water, or by their trans- 
atlantic admirers and allies. 

An English newspaper which arrived in this city, about the same time 
with the journal just quoted, will furnish a suitable commentary upon this re- 
mark. It contains an advertisement from a pay-officer, informing all the per- 
sons belonging to the Endymion, the Tenedos and the Pomone, that they may 
receive their share of the prize-money arising from the capture of the Presi- 
sident, by calling at such a place. A Battrisu Squapxon dividing the spoils of 
an American frigate! 

It was at first believed that the President had been captured in 
a fair fight, of man to manand gun to gun: and the circumstance 
excited almost as much exultation as the destruction of the Span- 


isharmada. But three to one! why 


Hercules himself must yield to odds. —— 
3 Henry VI. 

The humiliating secret was disclosed when the jolly tars, whe 
make so chivalric an appearance in the fairy tales of Dibdin, be- 
gan to be clamorous for something more substantial than the 
jingle of their nautical renown. The fact is, that the author in 
speaking of their pugilistic combats, has described some /roints in 
their morality, of which, it was by no means unnecessary that we 
Americans should be informed. We confess that we are surprised 
at finding any thing like morality in such brutal scenes. If our 
readers will recur to an article on “ British abuse of American 
manners,” in our last volume, (May 1816, p. 406,) they may pe- 
ruse some traces of this “ pugilistic morality,” which we hope ne- 
ver will be “ attended to” by the “ neighbours across the water,” 
further than to occasion expressions of surprise and abhorrence at 
such shocking ferocity, in a christian land. 

We shall now take our leave of this agreeable writer, with a 
wish that was expressed of oneof his predecessors, that to travel] 
and to relate his travels had been more his business. 
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Tue office of a literary reviewer, though irequently arduous 
and irksome, is not unattended with its peculiar pleasures. Ot 
these, the chief, perhaps, is that conscious dignity which an in- 
telligent critic must feel at the moment of announcing a new per- 
formance to the world, and of fixing it conspicuous in the Tem- 
ple of Fame, or spurning it down to the gulf of oblivion. He 
waves his pen with an air of majesty, likens himself to Jupite: 
weighing the fates of heroes, and is not sensible that the simile ir 
hyperbolical. ‘Then, if the work under consideration be of such 
a nature as he hath never attempted himself, nor hath any thoughts 
of attempting, (in which case alone he can possibly pronounce a 
favourable doom) with what supreme benignity he proceeds to 
twine the destined wreath of praise and glory! With what feelings 
of delight he calls the public attention to the happy object of his 
favour! feelings, indeed, so delicious, that the writer of this ar- 
ticle, at present under their influence, can find no language to ex- 
press them. 

The pathetic, interesting, original, and highly finished drama, 
which we have the felicity of introducing to the world, is the work 
of a poor pedagogue, in an obscure village of Northumberland. 
His history, as far as concerns his poetical character, is so well 
related, in a copious preface to the tragedy, that we shall take the 
liberty of giving it in his own words. 

*“*Even from my boyish days, I was enamoured of the divine Melpomene. At 
the age of 21 years, I did compose the first speech of the first scene of the first 
act of a tragedy; and my intention was to have added the whole five acts in the 
usual manner, with all the scenes and speeches. But my school at this time 
coming into considerable repute, the great design was dropt; and now, instructed 
by age and experience, [ consider it only as a premature exertion of genius. 

** Still, however, the lecture of tragic poems, both in our own and other lan- 
guages, formed the solace of my solitary hours; except when Mr. Truncheon’s 


itinerant company of players came to exhibit in the next market town; for then 


did I diligently attend the theatre, and enjoy with avidity the deceptions of the 


* This article is not new, but, it will be so to a vast majority of ow readers, and 


we are not willing that it should be lost. 
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a A pete 


geene. After many years, and after much attention, reading and reflection, £ 
xesumed my design of writing a tragedy, but withal, resolved to do it after a 
uovel and original mode. It had long appeared to me a most lamentable absur- 
dity, that, after the performance of our most excellent tragedies, the whole ef. 
fect should be destroyed by the exhibition of some contemptible buffoonery or 
other, and the audience dismissed perfectly contented and happy.—Would it 
aot be better to get over all that stuff in the former part of the evening, and 
clese with the grand piece? 

He then proves the good effects that such a revolution would 
produce. The necessity of spinning every tragedy out to five acts, 
should be abolished, as three would be found abundantly sufficient 
to satisfy the audience. Of course, more new tragedies would 
appear; for the Pegasus of many a poet, wanting strength of wing 
to soar over five divisions, might, without flagging, reach three. 
Even Aristotle, in fact, insists on no more, for though he men- 
tion five acts as the just measure of a dramatic poem, yet he 
reckons that a perfect fable, which hath a beginning, a middle, and 
an end, 


‘With such views,” continues he, * king Pepin was composed; and, after 
careful correction, presented to Gregory Fadge, esq. manager of the theatre 








royal at He approved highly of my proposed alterations, accepted 
the piece, and promised, upon his honour, and as he was a gentleman, to bring 
it out in three months at farthest; nay, more, to appear in the character of Pe- 
pin himself. This pleased me inexpressibly, as I had formerly seen him play 
Macbeth after a mostinimitable fashion, and with unexampled applause. Now, 
Gregory Fadge, esq. kept my piece three years, and then returned it in a very 
polite and honourable manner, saying, “ It would not do.” 


To see a man thus deprived of his just fame and profit, by con- 
duct, which, in ordinary life, could not escape the name of villainy, 
must excite the strongest indignation; especially as the injured 
person has no means of redress, but by crying, “ ’Sdeath; I'll 
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shame the fools, and print it!” This only course Mr. Horn hath 





20 A emcee wayne: ty 


taken, and we sincerely hope he shall find it successful. We trust 
that the liberality and applause of a ecnerous and discerning pub- 
lic, shall make him ample amends for the supercilious neglect of 
an ignorant and rascally buffoon. We shall, therefore, proceed to 
entertain our readers with an analysis of the piece; and, by way of 
specimen, lay before them the whole first act. Tor, though Mr. 
Roger Horn be an original writer, yet it must be owned he resem- 
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bles his brethren, the modern tragedians, in one respect—his first 
act is the best. 


DRAMATIS PERSON &. 


Pepin, king of France, 

Savary, duke of Acquitain, 

Trompart, soldun of Egypt, 

Valentine, a beau, in love with Clermonda, 
Orson, a buck in love with Eglantina, 
Pacolet, a cunning man. 


WOMEN. 
Clermonda, a fine lady, in love with any body. 
Eglantina, a fine lady, in love with every body. 


SCENE, in the first act, is in the felds of Acquitain; afterwards in an ale- 
house under the castle-wall. 


ACT I.—SCENE I. 


SCENE, @ field—the ramparts of Acquitain seen at a distance, and part of the 
Soldan of Egypt’s camp. 


Savary. The morning, in her richest purple robe, 
Her azure vest, and crimson petticoat, 
Leers wanton on this most auspicious day, 
Which welcomes thee, great king, to Acquitain. 
This day, O Pepin! this important day, 
Or fixes me a duke, or from a throne 
Throws Savary into Egyptian chains— 
Detested thought! soon as the sun shall reach 
The half-way house in yonder marble sky, 
Our truce expires, and then comes havock on. 
Then shalt theu see death and the furies waiting 
What we will do, and all the heav’n at leisure 
For the great spectacle. 
Pepin. Then by my crown, 
By the great faith and honour of a king; 
By glorious war, and by immortal fame, 
Iswear to thee, my fixt opinion is— 
We shall have hot work on’t! 
Sav. Thy thoughts, great king, 
Are, as thy state, majestic, sage and politic. 
Pep. Yes valiant Savary, it becomes us well, 


Who, perched on fortune’s beaver, sit sublime 
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Amid the blaze of glory, oft to pause: 
To pause and ponder; yea, and cogitate; 
And also, moreover, to meditate. 
But now, into thy barr’d and bolted ear 
I will a secret lisp. Can’st thou be faithful? 
Sav. Faithful! O, all ye gods! 
Pep. Nay, sir, your pardon! 
As doubting thee I spoke not; O! I spoke not 
But from the ponderosity of the purpose, 
Which lies like lead, and squeezes this sad bosom. 
Sav. If friendship’s lever, 
The pulleys of good counsel, wedge of valour; 
Yea, or the screw of subtlety can ease thee, 
By heav’n I will apply them all and severally! 
Pep. Then list, O list! but hark! what sounds are these? 
My weapon, ho! (trumpets) 
Sav. The soldan comes, now for it! 
Now, monarch of the west, I say, now for it! 
He has no train except his trumpeters; 
I'll claw his pole. 
Pep. His jacket I will work. 


SCENE—Pepin, Savary, Trompart, &c. 


Sav. Once more without the walls of Acquitain, 
Proud Pagan, thou art met. 
T'rom. And but once more 
Shalt thou see Trompart, with his beaver up. 
When next we meet, upon this plumed crest 
Shall ghastly deatn sit grinning. See yon sun, 
With smiles he rises; mark him in the west, 
When clouds of carnage bloat his setting beam, 
And bring the night toosoon. Yet no! by Mahomet, 
To-night no night shall be! the flames of Acquitain, 
With horrid glare, shall fill the vast horizon, 
And mock the pale-fac’d moon. 
Pep. Sir, by your leave, 
And under favour of this puissant duke, 
I say, you are a most impertinent scoundrel. 
T'rom. Scoundrel! 
Pep. Scoundrel and coward. 
Trom. Coward! ha! no more: (drawing.) 
Thus, in thy filthy throat, villain! thou liest! 
Sav. We breaks the truce by striking the first blow; 
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The law is on our side. 

Trom. Ha! say’st thou? then the law I will not break. 
My wrongs I'll pocket for an hour or two: (sheathing.) 
But yet, 1 swear, they shall not mouldy grow! (exit.5 

Suv. Bragart, avaunt! he’s gone. 

Pep. Then let him go— 

And now my tale of wonder I'll resume. 
But how, ye gods! shall I fit utterance give 
To things unutterable? how shalt I 

Dare to describe what bafiles all description; 
Bids eloquence be dumb, and Rhetoric 

Go hang herself? 

Sav. My noble liege, I find, 

At least, I do suspect, this matter is, 
Something of moment. 

Pep. Moment! O ye powers! 

Moments, days, years, time, and eternity: 

Tis all in all: and this, sir, is the case: 

But yet, I swear, great duke, I cannot speak it, 
Both from the grandeur of the subject matter, 
And that [ feel my throat is parched and dry. 
O, for a drink, ye Gods! it boots not what; 
Punch, porter, burgundy, or bottled beer. 

Sav. Lo, here comes Pacolet, a proper man 
In messages of speed to be employed; 

For on his wooden stead he mounts the air, 


And hollow beats the swiftest pinioned gale. 


Here it may be objected by some that the beverage which is to 
allay the thirst of king Pepin and prepare kis lips for the utterance 
of the mighty secret, is not of that royal flavour which is suited te 
the taste and dignity of the noble tipplers. But the great Dr. John- 
son has anticipated us in answering this captious criticism, which 
no social fellow would make. To make great things familiar and 
give dignity to the insignificant, he says, is the first business of a 
poet, and this, we think, our author has effected with admirable 
adroitness: for he has exalted this humble liquor to a station which 
nectar itself would be proud of occupying, and has relieved his 
humble readers from that uneasiness which the presence of great 
men inspires, by reducing his heroes to a level with the meanest 


fopers at a beer-house. 
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The third scene opens, with the introduction of the machinery 
of the play.—Here too Mr. Horn has exhibited an admirable no- 
velty of conception and boldness of execution. He summons 
no Olympian Gods to wield their thunder, nor calls upon any hi- 
deous witches to work their incantations; but produces the denowe- 
ment of his plot by the intervention of a supernatural sort of horse- 
jockey called Pacolet, who skims along the breeze on a wooden 
steed. And this horse too, we shall find in the sequel to be not 
less useful than the wonderful animal which effected the downfal 
ef Troy. 





SCENE Ill. Pepin, Savary, Pacolet, and regal train, 


Pep. Let him approach then; hark, thou imp of hell! 
Seest thou yon heuse, beneath the castle wall, 
Whose lofty chimney bears a whisp of straw; 
While o’er the portal arch, drawn by the hand 
Of some great artist, hangs a cat and fiddle? 
Thither thy headlong flight direct, and thence 
Bring mea pot of ale. 

Pac. A pot of ale!!! 

Death and damnation seize thee, vulgar tyrant! 
Cramps rack thee! fevers burn thee! pestilence 
Consume thy curst, confounded clumsy carease!* 
A pot of ale! oh vengeance! was’t for this 

I cast thy horoscope, and also cut 

The welky corns from off thy tortur’d toes: 
Compos’d thee almanacs; foretold the seasons 
Friendly to physic and phlebotomy? 

Yea, and with skilful hand did smoothly mow 
The rank excrescence of thy stumpy beard? 

is this the meed for all aie past? 

A pot of ale! oh vengeance! oh— (Exit in a terrible rage.) 

Pep. Why, duke, the conjuror is in a passion. 

Confound the fellow! does he think good ale, 
Which glads the cobbler, is denied the king? 
Sav. lt is the pride of science, good my liege; 
He scorns the friendly office of a tapster. 
Pep. Why, let him scorn, we'll talk no more of him, 


For since we cannot have good drink brought here, 


* An alliteration which Gray bisnself might envy. Plaudlite lectores.— Bi 
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We must perforce, go where the good driak is. 


Lead on, my worthy peer. 
(Exeunt to the ale-house with all their followers. ) 


END OF ACT FIRST. 


Such is the first act, which we apprehend every reader of taste 
will regard as a delicious morsel. The fire and imagination of the 
poet are apparently strong, yet duly modified and kept under by 
art. With great ingenuity he has opened the plot so far as to cre- 
ate interest and no further. In the contexture ofa dramatic fable, 
this, unquestionably is the chief excellence.—Had king Pepin found 
an opportunity of revealing his secret, the whole affair would be 
at an end; but the interruptions, which the poet has artfully thrown 
in the way, retard the Peripeteia, and keep the reader suspended 
on the hook of expectation. The affront too which this monarch 
unwarily offers to the powerful enchanter, Pacolet, begets an aw- 
ful dread of the effect of that gentleman’s resentment; which ac- 
cordingly produces one of the most daring pieces of machinery, 
that any poet, since the days of Shakspeare, has hazarded. 

The second act opens with a friendly and convivial interview 
between Valentine and Orson, who are at present only petty offi- 
cers in the service of duke Savary: though, perhaps, they may 
appear in a very different light, by-and-by. These youthful he- 
roes, are discovered in an ale-house, regaling themselves with va- 
rious digueurs; and their different characters are admirably struck 
out in these lines: 


Orson. Another bottle? 
Valentine. Oh! dear sir, no more. 
Or. Then damn you for a puling, puny milksop. 
Val. I expect the ladies tout-a-Pheure, 
And, fer the world, would not by them be found 
All filthily befuddled. 
Or. House! I say, 
Ho, landlord! tapster! fill and froth, you rogues! 


Enter Landlord. 


Land. Mum, cavaliero, mum! two wenches tight 


Inquire for noble serjeant Valentine 


And corporal Orson; therefore once more, mum! 
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The landlord then retiring with a significant look and corres- 
ponding gesture, the ladies enter with proper ceremony, and 
prove to be the daughter and niece of duke Savary, who are in 
love, to distraction, with Valentine and Orson; and the object of 
their meeting, is, to effect the completion of their happiness by a 
private marriage.—Here we see the poet, rather than violate the 
unity of place, by shifting the scene in the course of an act, hath 
brought court-ladies of high degree to an ale-house; for which con- 
duct he will be greatly honoured by every reader of classical taste. 
The wedding ceremony is no sooner over, than the landlord re- 
turns in a panic without his wig, and, after divers attempts to 
speak, announces the dreadful intelligence of the town being taken 
by the Egyptians: Pacolet having transported the whole army of 
Trompart over the wall, by three at a time, on his woeden horse: 
nay, further, that he flew over the very bastion of which Valen- 
tine and Orson had the command, who for absence and neglect of 
duty are condemned <o be shot. Nothing can exceed the distress 
which is produced by this unfortunate incident. Valentine falls 
into fits, Orson blasphemes, and the ladies know not what to do, 
for it is too early in the piece to go mad. ‘This unutterable wo 
concludes the third act; in which the interest plainly rises, the rea- 
der is more and more in the dark, and can form no probable con- 
jecture how the matter shall end. 

In the third act the scenecontinues. King Pepin and duke Sa- 
vary had retired to the ale-house, the one to compose himself for 
the loss of his town; the other to find an opportunity, if possible 
of revealing his secret. This difficult matter, he at last ac- 
complishes; and the important tale is disclosed in the following 


lines: 


Pepin. Some twenty years ago, (oh happy years’ ) 
In angry mood my wife 1 did divorce, 
For divers causes me thereunto moving; 
Chiefly because I thought—oh! devils and brimstone! 


T thought I was........1 was.....00 DB CUC..-c00000 a cuckold!!! 


Perhaps in no modern tragedy can be found a more beautiful ex- 
ample of that affecting figure, the Aposiopesis, than this last line 
affords. In the mouth of a judicious actor its effects would be as- 
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tonishing; especially, if before pronouncing the detested word, he 
should pause, pant, grin, groan, and beat his breast. 





The king and duke are diverted from a further prosecution of 
this subject by the entrance of Valentine and Orson, and their la- 
dies, supplicating mercy: and now, by certain signs, it appears 
that these gallant youths are actually the sons of king Pepin by 
his divorced wife. The pleasing astonishment produced by this 
discovery is great, but it is instantly exceeded by another; for 
Trompart, soldan of Egypt, entering, and throwing off his hel- 
met, hauberk, cuirass, &c. stands confessed the identical long- 
lost wife of king Pepin. Complete reconciliation now takes place, 
the marriages are approved of notwithstanding their irregularity, 
and naught is expressed but perpetual joy; when, lo! the implaca- 
ble necromancer, Pacolet, descending through the roof upon his 
wooden steed comes souse in the midst of them. With looks of 
malignant satisfaction, natural to that sort of hellish wights, he in- 
forms them that the two brides, so far from being of high degree, 
are, in fact, of no degree at all: being only commoners following 
the camp, whom he, by his art, had substituted for the prin- 
cesses. He speaks thus to the supposed Eglantina: 


Pacolet. Lady I know thee well: 
Thy father was my friend; a merchant he, 
Peripatetic, prudent, and polite; 
For various men and manners had he known, 
Since from his native home he sallied forth, 
Far northward, in the Caledonian bogs, 
With multifarious pack. His consort fair, 
Congenial nymph, in Savoy’s valleys bred, 
Upon her shoulders bore thee many a day, 
While with her voice and hurdy-gurdy sweet, 
She charm’d the list’ning crowds at hops and fairs. 


Then, turning, he addresses Clermonda in the following words: 


Did I not see thee at the siege of Napies, 
Trudging about, with budget on thy back, 
Among the sutlers base, where thou didst sell 
Gin, and e¢ caetera, to the general camp? 


The unfortunate princes. in despair for the loss of their mis- 
tresses, and for veing tnus indissoiubly ..nked toa couple of trulls, 
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fall upon their swords, and expire with piteous groans. King Pepin, 
in a rage, and not without cause, stabs the two girls—duke Savry at 
that instant returning from the door, and beholding the massacre of 
his supposed daughter and niece, flies like a tyger on Pepin, and 
runs him through the body. The queen, in return, snatching up her 
sword, with a mighty blow, smites off duke Savary’s head: and 
the triumphant Pacolet, placing her behind him on his wooden 
horse, ascends from the stage slowly to solemn music. 

We hesitate not to pronounce this catastrophe above praise. Its 
moral is obvious, and of the utmost importance to the literary 
world: for it clearly teaches, that men of extraordinary talents 
and learning, especially in the occult sciences, deserve most ho- 
nourable notice and respect, even from the nobles and great ones 
of the earth; and that, to refuse them such polite attention, or to 
treat them with neglect and contempt, may be productive of the 
most fatal consequences. 

We shall therefore dismiss this admirable tragedy, with a hearty 
wish, that the author may find his account in the publication; and 
that when Gregory Fadge, esq. manager of the theatre royal, at 
————,, next attempts to play Macbeth, he may be pelted to death 
on the stage and an extemporary cairn be reared over him, of 
pumpkins, pippins and potatoes. —> 


TODD'S EDITION OF JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 


In the Port Fouio for December last, a new edition of John- 
son’s Dictionary was announced, as having been undertaken by 
the editor of this Journal. To accomplish this task he had endea- 
voured to prepare himself, by a careful perusal of such works as 
could be rendered subservient to his intention. He had never, 
however, applied himself seriously to the work, because neither 
his own circumstances, nor the state of literature in this country, 
would justify the exclusive devotion of his time, for many years, 
to such a work. Many gentlemen had been consulted on the sub- 
ject, and it was proposed to assign different parts of the work t« 
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the care of those whose learning qualify them to correct the errors 
and supply the deficiencies of Johnson. But the sinews of such an 
undertaking—the capital of an enterprising publisher, or the 
wealth of some patriotic individual who might be disposed to unite 
with them in so important a scheme, is still wanting. In the mean- 
while as the project has not been abandoned, it is a duty that we 
owe to the cause of sound literature, to apprise the public of the 
character of a work recently announced, which, if published, will 
effectually preclude all similar attempts for many years. We al- 
lude to Topp’s edition of Jounson, in which the editor has so 
grossly misconceived his duty as to alter, at pleasure, the original 
definitions, without giving the reader any other notice than that of 
a dagger prefixed. In this manner many an unkind cut has been 
given to the great lexicographer, and he is so mutilated and disfi- 
gured by these merciless wounds that it is impossible to recognize 
the illustrious marksman of the English tongue. Indeed we doubt 
whether he would recognize himself under this strange metamor- 
phosis. Notwithstanding the sneers of Horne Tooke and others, 
there are few who will venture to deny the authority of this work. 
Admitted on all hands to be imperfect, for the author himself never 
boasted that he had completed what he attempted, it is still the 
best Dictionary, and is therefore emphatically THE sranDaAkpD. If 
Mr. Todd had contented himself with making additions to the ori- 
ginal, plainly distinguished, there would be less room for com- 
plaint; but by wantonly disturbing the text of his author, and pre- 
sumptuously mixing his crude ideas with the logical definitions of 
Jehnson, all authority is destroyed, doubt is yet involved in uncer- 
tainty, and ignorance has lost the only oracle whom she could 
consult. Our editor modestly acknowledges that “ all he has done 
is but as dust in the balance, when weighed against the work of 


Dr. Johnson.”” Now as two quarto volumes were to be increased 
to four by the labours of this learned gentleman, if a pound of 
metal be no heavier than a pound of feathers, two volumes of 
Johnson must weigh no more than two of Todd. The reader may 
inquire how our editor has contrived to increase the bulk of the 
book so greatly. His rapacious maw has swallowed every thing it 
could find in old pamphlets, and has even cited as an authority a 
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“ Declaration of the Prince Regent!”’* In this manner he per- 
suades himself to be “ content, if his countrymen admit that he 
has contributed somewhat towards that which many hands will 
not exhaust; and that his efforts, though imperfect, are not use- 
less.’-—Adv. fi. iv. The work, it seems, is yet imperfect, for he 








declares it to be “ a difficulty insurmountable” to remove every 
error, ina work which he denominates a “ wonderful achieve- 
ment of genius and labour.” 

One or two specimens of the “dust” which Mr. Todd has 
thrown in the eyes of the purchasers of his big books, will enable 
our readers to form an opinion upon the false and hollow preten- 
sions of this work. 

ANTINOMIAN, 7. 8. One of the sect called Antinomianism. 

ANTINOMIANISM, 7. s. The tenets of those who are called 4n- 
tinomians, See ANTINOMIAN. 

ARIAN, 7. s. One of the sect of Arius, who denies that Christ 
is the eternal God. [ Arians, Socinians, and Deists, we pre- 
sume, are synonymous terms. | 

ArranisM, 2. s. The heresy or sect of Arius. 

ARMINIAN, 7. s. He who supports the tencts of Arminius. 

ARMINIANISM, 7. 8. The tenets of Arminius. 

Sometimes the reverend editor endeavours to relieve the 
aridity of philological inquiries by sprightly effusions of wit. 

E. g. “ Buck,” we are informed, “ is a cant word for a bold, 
ostentatious, or forward person; a d/ood; whom Johnson calls a 
man of fire'—Serenius has observed, that the Gothic Bocke is a 
great man! Who is a greater, one may add, in his own estimation, 
than a duck?”’ 

Under the verb Zo Calamistrate, we shall find another in- 
stance: 

“ The hair torturers of modern times may be glad of the 
word, especially when I add, that a Ca/amist, in James the First’s 
time, was, ¢ one having his hair turned ufwards;’ a definition that 
will suit those who have recently studied how, in this respect to 
set their hair on end.” 


One more word and we conclude. 


“In one of Mr. Jefferson’s messages he might have found the word gestion. 
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“ Catcu-PEnny, (from Catch and Penny,) a worthless fam- 
fihlet merely calculated to gain a little money.” For Pamphlet 
read Book. 


—_ 


Report of the Trial of John Hodges, esquire, on a charge of High Treason. 
Tried in the Circuit Court of the United States, for the Maryland District, 
at the May Term, 1815. 


Durinc the recent war, it fell to the lot of the gentleman 
whose trial is here reported, to be instrumental, with others in 
delivering certain prisoners of war, to the British ferces. For 
the circumstances which led to this act, we must refer to the 
trial, where it will appear that the motives of the accused were 
of the most laudable nature. Yet Mr. Hodges, and he alone, out 
of several who were equally criminal, was arrested and arraigned 
as a traitor. The district attorney seems to have conducted this 
case somewhat in the spirit of the man who exclaimed, upon hear- 
ing that a noted offender had been caught by the officers of justice, 
‘ that he ought to be hung on a gallows instantly.” ‘* The law 
allows him a fair trial,’”’ said a by-stander. “* Well,’ said the other, 
“ he might have a trial, since the law calls for it, but he should be 
hung for all that!” No sooner had the attorney closed the testi- 
mony on the side of the prosecution, than he prayed the court to 
direct the jury that the act of delivering up prisoners ar deserters 
to an enemy is an overt act of treason! Mr. Pinkney very pro- 
perly protested against this monstrous innovation on the estab- 
lished forms of justice: and declared that if the court should 
erant the prayer, “ he, as the prisoner’s counsel, would not sub- 
mit to it, but would tell the jury that the opinion of the court was 
not the law.”’ The district attorney appealed for precedents to 
the state’s attorney, who happened to be present. The represen- 
tative of the state could not assist his brother representative with 
a single instance. ‘The court intimated a desire to hear counsel, 
before they gave any direction, but Mr. GLEnw was so confident 
of his case that he sat mute. His antagonist “ regretted that his 
learned friend across the table had not seen fit to come forward in 
support of his case, as he wished to have delivered a brief homily 
on the law of treason; not indeed for the benefit of his client, but 
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for the instruction of others, who appeared to stand in need of it.” 
He said that “ nothing but an utter confusion of ideas could have 
introduced a doubt upon this subject,” and endeavoured to con- 
vince the chief justice and the district attorney that “ criminal in- 
tention is the essence of every species of offence,” and that a con- 
trary construction of the law could not be supported without 
“ reviving the ferocious and appalling doctrine of constructive 
treason, which once made England bleed at every pore, and stain- 
ed the cottage and the palace with judicial murder.” 

But it was all in vain: after some time being spent in an ex- 
amination of the authorities, the chief justice delivered his opi- 
nion, as follows: 


The court would have been better satisfied if the whole case had been gone 
through in the usual way; but as the district attorney has prayed an opinion on 


the law, I am willing to give him mine. 
Hodges is accused of adhering to the enemy, and the overt act laid con- 


sists in the delivery of certain prisoners: and [ am of opinion, that he is guilty. 

When the act itself amounts to treason, it involves the intention, and such 
was the character of this act. No threat of destruction of property will excuse 
or justify such an act: nothing but a threat of life, and that likely to be put into 
execution, will justify. 

[The judge then made a few cursory observations on the cases cited at bar. ] 

The jury are not bound to conform to this opinion; because they have a 
right, in all criminal cases, to decide on the law and the facts. 

Houston J. said he did not entirely agree with the chief justice in eny, ex- 
cept the last remark. 


Mr. Pinkney then arose, and declared distinctly, that the 
opinion which the chief justice had just delivered, was “ not the 
law of the land.” 

He next adverted, with great severity, to the peculiar zeal 
with which the prosecution had been conducted. 


No man ean feel for the learned judge who has just given you his instrue- 
tion, a reverence and affection more sincere, than I do. But reverence and 
affection for him shall not stand in the way of the great duty which I owe toa 
fellow citizen who relies on me to shield his innocence from the charge of guilt, 
and his life from an attainder for treason. I had hoped that, since his motives 
were admitted, on all hands, to be entitled to praise, since the grand jury had 
associated with their indictment a certificate of the purity of his views, and a 
solemn recommendation that the prosecution should be abandoned, he would at 
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least have been left by the district attorney, and the court, to obtain from you, 
as he could, a deliverance from the danger that encompassed him. In that hope 
I have been disappointed.—As if the salvation of the state depended upon the 
conviction of this unfortunate man,—whose situation, one would think, an 1N- 
QUISITOR might deplore,—the district attorney has gone out of his way to bring 
down VENGEANCE upon him; and one of the court has told you that he is a 
TRAITOR, and that you ought to find him so. 


The following passage commences with a biting sarcasm, 
not less pungent than Tewkesbury mustard; which very naturally 
leads the pleader to an allusion to the part which he has taken in 
the cause. 


Gracious God! In the nineteenth century, to falk of constructive treason! 
Is it possible that in this favoured land—this last asylum of liberty—blest with all 
that can render a nation happy at home and respected abroad—this should be 
law? No. Istand up as a man to rescue my country from this reproach. I say 
there is no colour for this slander upon our jurisprudence. Had I thought other- 
wise I should have asked for mercy—not for law. TI would have sent my client 
to the feet of the president, not have brought him, with bold defianee, to con- 
front his accusers, and demand your verdict. He could have had a noli prosequt. 
I confirmed himin his resolution not to ask it, by telling him that he was safe with- 
out it. Under these cireumstances 1 may clatm some respect for my opinion. My 
opportunities for forming a judgment upon this subject, Iam compelled to say, 
by the strange turn which this cause has taken, are superior to those of the chief 
justice. I say nothing of the knowledge which long study and extensive practice 
enabled me to bring to the consideration of the case. I rely upon this; my opinion 
has not been Aastily formed—since the commencement of the trial. Itis the re- 
sult of a deliberate examination of all the authorities, of a thorough investigation 
of the law of treason in all its branches, made at leisure, and under a deep sense 
of a fearful responsibility to my client. It depended upon me whether he should 
submit himself to your justice, or use, with the chief magistrate, the intercession 
of the grand jury, which could not have failed to be successful. You are charged 
with his life and honour, because I assured him that the law was a pledge for the 
security of both. I declared to him that I would stake my own life upon the 
safety of his; and I declare to you now that you have as much power to shed the 
blood of the adyceate as to harm the client whom he defends. 


In the conclusion, the opinion of the chief justice is stigma- 
tized as a “ desolating doctrine” that would “ sweep us from the 
face of the earth,” and the orator does not hesitate to say that “ if 
this damnable prosecution should prevail, it would be the duty of 
the attorney general instantly to arraign” half the population of the 
county where the alleged offence was committed. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—NAUSCOPY. 
A KIND OF SECOND SIGHT IN NAUTICAL AFFAIRS. 


HoweEveER disposed a reader may be to deride the Scottish 
highland doctrine of second sight, and to wonder at the credulity 
of doctor Johnson in believing the existence of a faculty so pre- 
ternatural, his wonder will be perhaps diminished by a compari- 
son of that superstition, with an art invented, or supposed or pre- 
tended to be invented by a monsieur Bottineau, an officer in the 
service of the French king, and French India company, who ser- 
ved in the isle of France in the years 1782, 1783, and 1784, by 
which the approach of ships, or the neigbourhood of land, even at 
a distance of two hundred leagues may be discerned. 
The inventor, Mr. Bottineau, published an account of it in 
(784, in which he says that it is not from the undulation of the 
waves, from the subtlety of sight, nor from any particular sensa- 
tion the knowledge to which he alludes is derived—but merely 
from an observation of the horizon, which discovers signs indica- 
ting the proximity of ships or of land. On the approximation of 
a ship towards the land or towards another ship, he says there ap- 
pears in the atmosphere a meteor of a particular nature, visible 
to every one, without any painful attention. It is not by any kind 
of accident that this meteor appears under these circumstances. 
On the contrary, it is the necessary result of the appreximation of 
one yessel towards another, or towards the land. And he asserts 
that the existence of the meteor, and the know/edge of its differ- 
ent modifications, are what constitute the certainty and the preci- 
sion of his information. “ If I am asked.” says he, “ how it is 
possible that the approach of a ship towards land should give birth 
to any meteor whatsoever in the atmosphere, or what connexion 
there can be between two objects at such a distance from each 
other, I reply that I am not obliged to give an account of the hows 
or the wherefores; that it is sufficient for me to have discovered 
the fact, without being ubliged to account for its principles.” 
A complete treatise on this science, with maps, plates and 
charts to illustrate it, was promised by Mr. Bottineau, but was 
never published that we have heard, and we think never will be. 
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Yet the notions of this visionary were not without their pro- 
selytes. Even the administrators of the island furnished Mr 
Bottineau with a document which he called a rEPoRT, containing 
testimony of the reality of the discovery, and they were so far at 
least disposed to credulity, that they only spoke with doubt, at the 
same time that those doubts were mingled with some marks of 
respect for the supposed discovery. This Report was directed in 
the form of a letter to the maréchal de Castries, and was couched 
in the following terms: 


“ Port Louis, isle of France, 18th Feb. 1784. 
‘© My Lorp, 

“A LETTER which you wrote on the sixth of April to Mr. 
Bottineau, employed in the king’s and company’s service in this 
colony, obliges us not to refuse him one for you, of which he pro- 
poses to be himself the bearer. The desire alone of being useful 
to his country is, as he says, the motive which determines him to 
take this step. He would be angry with himself were he to con- 
ceal a discovery which hath hitherto escaped the most enlighten- 
ed persons, and of which he only is in possession. This discovery 
is the art of announcing the presence of one or several ships at one 
hundred, one hundred and fifty or two hundred leagues distance. 
This is by no means the result of his studies, nor the fortunate 
application of the principles of any particular science; his science 
is in his eyes only, and he can have no other; what we call penetra- 
tion and geniu: cannot make up to him what he is deficient in 
from education. He perceives, as he says, some signs which in- 
dicate to him the presence of the vessels, as we know that there is 
a fire in a place when we perceive a smoke coming from it. 
This is the comparison which he makes use of himself to those 
who have conversed with him about his art; this (though he has 
kept his secret to himself) is the plainest thing he has said, in 
order to make it be understood that he has not made this discovery 
by the knowledge of any art or science which had been the object 
of his application, or of his former studies. 

“It is, according to him, the effect of chance. He has taken 
nature in his process, and discovered his secret, so that his science, 
or rather the first elements of it, has not cost him the least trouble: 
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but the thing which has cost him a great deal of labour, and which 
may really be called his own, is the art of judging of the exact 
distance. 

“ According to him the signs clearly indicate the presence 
of ships; but none but those who can well read these signs, can 
draw any conclusions from them with regard to distances, and this 
art of reading them well is, according to him, a true and a very 
laborious study: for this reason, he has himself been for a very 
long time the dupe of his science. It is at least fifteen years since 
he first foretold here the arrival of ships. At first this was re- 
garded only as a frolic; wagers were laid on both sides. He often 
lost, because the ships did not arrive at the time prescribed by 
him. From thence came his application to find out the cause of 
these mistakes; and the perfection of his art is the result of this 
application. 

“ Since the war his informations have greatly increased, and 
probably were sufficiently exact to excite the attention of the 
public. The noise of them reached us with the enthusiasm 
always excited by the marvellous. He himself spoke of the reality 
of his science in the tone of a man convinced. It would have been 
too cruel to dismiss him as a visionary. 

“ Besides, every thing depended upon proofs, and we requi- 
red that he should produce some: in consequence he has regu- 
larly sent us, for eight months, the informations which he thought 
he might venture; and the result is that several of the ships he 
announced arrived at the time he foretold, after several days of 
information. 

‘“ Others have come later than he expected, and some have 
not appeared at all. 

“ With regard to some of these, it has been ascertained that 
their delay had been occasioned by calms or by currents. Mr. 
Bottineau is persuaded that those which never appeared were fo- 
reign vessels which went on; and accordingly, we have learned that 
some English ships were arrived in India, which might perhaps 
be in sight of the island at the time indicated. But this is only a 
conjecture which our occupations have not allowed us to investi- 
gate. What we can ascertain is, that in general it appears Mr. 
Bottineau hath made just observations. Whether it is owing to 
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chance, or to his abilities, it might be, perhaps, imprudent to de- 
termine. It is, however, certain that the fact is so extraordinary, 
under whatever light it is considered, that we have not thonght 
ourselves entitled either to affirm or deny it: and we have wished 
the sieur Bottineau to compel us to take one or the other side of 
the question, by trusting his secret to some trusty and able per- 
son. But this he has refused, being probably afraid that he should 
not acquire by the discovery all the benefit which he imagines he 
may reap from it. 

‘“‘ Supposing the reality of the discovery, we do not believe 
that its utility can be as important as Mr. Bottineau persuades 
himself it is; but it might perhaps throw some new light upon 
natural history. In order to be useful, it would be necessary that 
the discovery should be confined to one nation, and remain un- 
known to all others. This will be impossible if every fleet, every 
vessel, and every privateer is obliged to carry a man on board who 
1S in possession of the secret.— We remain with respect, 

“ Le V’te. de Souillac, CuEVREAU.” 


DISPUTE ABOUT RANK ADJUSTED. 


THe court of the emperor Charles the Fifth, at Brussels, was 
remarkably magnificent, and filled with persons of the most illus- 
trious rank. Among these were two women of the first quality, 
between whom a dispute arose respecting a point of pre-eminence, 
each claiming a right to enter the church frst. The emperor, in 
order to put a stop to all future contests of superiority of birth, 
determined to be himself arbiter in this cause. The reader may 
figure to himself the cabals, the intrigues, the solicitations, re- 
commendations, and long lists of ancestry supported by indubita- 
ble authorities, that were formed on this occasion; and indeed all 
those arts of mutual depreciation were employed which are too 
much practised in our modern elections. All this time, the em- 
peror, who viewed the bustle with a smile, was not in the least 
affected by this parade of false glory, but remained fixed to his 
design, immovable as a rock. The day at last approached in 
which this weighty and momentous affair was to be decided. Had 
the fate of kings and empires been at stake, the general atten- 
tion of people of all ranks could not have been more attracted, 
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than it was upon this idle dispute between two vain women: the 
hopes and fears of opposite parties, the wagers of fools, the pre- 
dictions of pretended sages, the solemnity of the place, the bril- 
liancy of the assembly, and the gravity of the emperor, are all 





much easicr to be imagined than expressed. Surely the conster- 
nation, shame and confusion of both parties must be great indeed, 
when they heard the emperor pronounce his final decree in these 
words: “ Let the most foolish of these ladies take the lead.’’ 


—a 


QUACKERY. 
Mr. O.pscuoo., 


LooxkineG over an odd number of an old Review, so very much 
torn that I cannot distinguish to which of the multitude published 
in London it belonged, but dated as far back as 1772, I was taken 
with the following observations on Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, 
then lately published. They are so applicable to many other 
things, as well as to medicine, and contain so just and sensible a 
caution against the dangerous practice of dabbling in quackery, 
that I think it may be useful to publish it, and hope you will be of 
opinion, as I am, that it is deserving of a place in a miscellany 
which, like yours, is directed chiefly to the public good. 

“ To give a general character of the work, (says the review- 
er) it appears to us to be one of the most useful and inoffensive of 
its kind. We add the last epithet for reasons sufficiently obvious. 
“ A little knowledge,” as a poet has said on a much less momen- 
tous occasion, “is a dangerous thing ;” and the apophthegm is in 
no instance more justly applicable than to the art of medicine.* 
Nothing can be more evident than that the generality of works of 
this kind are adapted to excite and encourage a spirit of quackery 
among the ignorant and the fool hardy; or, in other words, to incite 
the smatterer, whose confidence always bears an exact proportion 
to his ignorance, to play with the edge tools of medicine; while 
they neither convey to him a sufficient knowledge of their proper- 
ties, nor can instruct him in the much more difficult art of dis- 
tinguishing the particular nature or genus of those cases in which 


* As the science of politics is much more extensive in its effects, it seems 
to us that the apophthegm is at least as applicable to politics. Every one dabbles 
in it without pretending even to have read a page of its elementary principlee. 
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they are to be employed—a discrimination which excites per- 
plexity even in the inost experienced, who have grown gray in 
the constant study and practice of the healing art, and who have 
attained that faculty, and in but a very limited degree too, even 
at the end of a long life, merely by dint of attentive, habitual, and 
fhersonal observation: that kind of knowledge or skill, in short, 
(and the observation holds good in every profession,) that a man 
can strictly call Ais own, got from the repeated direct information 
of his own senses, and which is not to be acquired by books. Old 
Walter Shandy guessed at its value, though he greatly under- 
rated it when he said that “ An ounce of a man’s own knowledge 
was worth a pound of other people’s.”’ 


REMAINS OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


RicHMon»D, Fes. 21, 1816. 


Sir,—I perform, with infinite satisfaction, the duty assigned 
to me by the inclosed resolutions of the general assembly.* 

To the unanimous expression of the desire of the legislature, 
I beg leave to add the earnest wishes of the executive that you 
will permit the remains of her beloved son, general WASHING- 
TON, and those of his excellent and amiable wife to be removed 
to Richmond, to be interred near the capital, beneath a monument 
to be erected at the expense of the people of Virginia. 

This application is made by the native state of Washington, 
not in the vain hope of adding lustre to his reputation—his fame 
cannot be increased by any human structure, but as a memorial of 
a nation’s gratitude and affection, and in the expectation that if 
will excite a spirit of emulation, which will give her, for ages to 
come, citizens whose lives will be marked by disinterested devo- 
tion to the public good, such as upon all occasions, distinguished 
her illustrious Washington. 

All who have any agency in making this request, have fore- 
seen the sacrifice of feeling which you will make, in parting with 


* On motion of Fenton Mercer, esquire. —Ed. 
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the remains of relations so revered, but it is hoped you will yield 
them to the ardent wishes of Virginia. 
I have the honour to be, very respectfully, 
Your humble servant, 

W.C. Nicuotas, 

The hon. BusHrop WasHINGTON, 
city of Washington. 

| REPLY. | 

WasHINGTON, Marcu 18, 1816, 


S1r,—It is not in my power to express in terms which would 
do justice to my feelings, the sensibility with which I received the 
resolutions of the legislature of Virginia, authorising the gover- 
nor to open a correspodence with me, and to request me, “ in be- 
halfand in the name of the commonwealth, to permit the remains 
of her beloved son, the late general George Washington, to be 
removed from the family vault at Mount Vernon, and interred 
near the capitol of Virginia, beneath 2 monument, to be erected at 
the public expense, and to serve as a memorial to future ages of 
the love of a grateful people.” 

The nature of the application, the unanimity with which it 
was made, and the terms in which it is expressed, all unite to 
impress me with feelings of gratitude which can never be obli- 
terated. 

So many and so powerful are the motives which urge me to 
comply with the wishes of the legislatu:e; se sincere and so earn- 
est is my solicitude to promote them, that could I oppose to them 
only my personal feelings and my individual repugnance to part- 
ing with the remains of general Washington and of Mrs. Wash- 
ington, these feelings would have been subdued, this repugnance 
would have been conquered, and I would have yielded these bo- 
dies to be disposed of at the will of Virginia. Painful as the sa- 
erifice must have been, it should have been made. 

But obligations more sacred than any thing which concerns 
myself—obligations with which I cannot dispense, command me 
to retain the mortal remains of my venerated uncle, in the family 
vault where they are deposited. It is his own will, and that will 
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is to mea law which I dare not disobey. He has himself dirett- 
ed, that his body should be placed there, and I cannot separate it 





from those of his near relatives, by which it is surrounded. 

I pray you, sir, to accompany my profound acknowledgments 
to the legislature of Virginia, with the most respectful assurances, 
that no considerations, merely personal, could induce me to op- 
pose my wishes to theirs—and that it is not without the most deep 
felt regret, that even under the high sense of a most sacred duty, 
I decline to comply with the request contained in their resolu- 
tions. 

Permit me, sir, to add, that the manner in which the request 
of the Icgislature has been communicated by the executive, has, 
inno small degree, increased the pain I in:flict on myself in not yicld- 
ing to that request, and to assure you, that | am, with the highest 
respect, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Busy. WaSsHINGTON. 
His excellency W.C. Nicno.as, 


Gov. of Virginia, Richmond. 


—— 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


CorrosivE SUBLIMATE—There is now, or was very recent- 
ly, living in Constantinople, a very extraordinary man, upwards of 
100 years of age, generally known, under the name of “ Soliman, 
the Eater of Sublimate.”” This man, when young, accustomed 
himself, as the Turks do, to swallow opium; but having taken by 
degrees a large quantity, without producing the desired effect, he 
adopted the use of sublimate, and, for upwards of thirty years, has 
taken a dram of sixty grains a day. He would sometimes go to 
the shop of a Turkish Jew and call for adrachm of sublimate, 
which he mixed in a glass of water, and drank it immediately. 
The first time, the apothecary was very much alarmed, for fear 
he should be charged with poisoning the Turk; but he was struck 
with amazement when he saw the same man again on the next 
day who called for another dose. Lord Elgin, Mr. Smith, and 
several gentlemen now in England, have met this extraordinary 
man; and have heard him say, that the sensation he experienced 
after having drank that extr.mely active ficison, was the most de- 
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licious he ever enjoyed. Such is the force of habit! It is gener- 
ally thought, that since the days of Mithradates, no one had even 
made constant use of such a substance. 

Finances or Hottanp—The expenditures of the Dutch go- 
vernment for 1816, are estimated at 82,000,000 of florins; and the 
revenue at 75,000,000. Butthe government would not augment 
the taxes, nor require a loan for the deficit, in the hope that the 
expenses might be less than was calculated. They more com- 
monly exceed the calculation. 

Menpicity—A beggar in England advertised “ For sale, a 
blind man’s walk near Moorfields, with a staff and well trained 
dog; the present occupier retiring from business.” 


An old beggar woman was asked how her son-in-law made 
out. “ QO, he’sa poorcreature. I have to maintain him, yet on 
his marriage I gave him two streets.” 

The governor of New South Wales, in a recent publication 
has made this remark, that there “ in proportion as the soil ime 
proves the timber degenerates.” 


A distinguished orator, at a late popular meeting in the city 
of London, said, he was “ equally opposed to a standing army, 
whether it consisted of 150,000 men, or only a corporal’s guard.” 

VoyaGeE To Inp1a-—Among a party who were taking their 
wine after dinner, the subject of conversation happened to be the 
voyage to India, when a few glasses of Cafe wine were handed 
round—-all the guests spoke in high praise of its exquisite flavour, 
and wished much for a second taste of it.—TFinding this to be out 
of the question, a wit observed, “ Well, since we can’t doudle the 
Cafie we may as well go back tu Madeira. 


ENGLISH BULLS. 
In an English magazine was the following passage:--“ A 
number of deaths are unavoidably postponed.” 
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Wuen Drury-lane theatre was repairing, the following no- 
tice was issued by the manager:—“ Drury-lane opens at the 
Opera-house on the 10th of next month.” 


Ir has been said, that, during the time of our revolutionary 
war, the English sent over one ship to America loaded with can- 
non, a second with powder, and a third with ball—So, had one 
vessel been lost, the other two would hav: been of little compa- 
rative use to what they might have been had their cargoes been 
mixed. 





ESSAY ON LITERARY FORGERIES—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscHoo., 

Ir is to be lamented that the propensity to imposition, and the 
facility of being imposed upon, should have pervaded, not merely 
the votaries of lucre, and those who amuse us by professional im- 
posture, but the votaries of literature also; and that the fondness 
for deceiving our fellow creatures should be cherished by those 
who are capable of instructing them, and have no motive but the 
love of imposture itself for the labour they bestow on the fraud. 
I can do no more in this essay than sketch an outline; and, in this, 
am greatly indebted to the author of a Dissertation on the Parian 
Chronicle, which, however, I do not agree with him in regara- 
ing as spurious. 

Learned men well know the doubtful authority of the Batro- 
chomyomachia of Homer, the Argonautics and Hymns ascribed to 
Orpheus, the works of Hermes Trismegistus, the De Mundo of 
Aristotle, with two or three hundred other books ascribed to that 
philosopher, the Egyptian hieroglyphics of Horus Apollo, the Hero 
and Leander of Muszus, the fall of Troy, by Dares Phrygius, the 
Trojan war of Dictys Cretensis, the fragments of Sanconiathon, 
Manetho, and Berosus, the books of Numa, the Sybilline verses, 
the epistles of Phalaris, of Themistocles, Socrates, Euripides, the 
fables of Ksop, many of Plato’s dialogues, above one hundred 
comedies ascribed to PJautus, the Consolatio of Cicero, &c. these 
and many others enumerated by Erasmus, and Placcius in his 
Theatrum Pseudonymorum, show how early this practice began. 
and how prevalent it became. 
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As we advance to the three first centuries after the birth of 
our Saviour, the successful practice of forging, even on subjects 
the most important to the present and future prospects of man- 
kind, seems to increase in proportion to its wickedness. Let any 
one refer to the Codex Pseudigraphus of Fabricius, to his Codex 
Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, to the Censura of Vanerius, the 
decree of Pope Gelasius in 494, De libris apocryphis, or the criti- 
cisms of Cave or Dupin, and he will find abundant reason to ap- 
preciate the great care and labour, as well as the learning and 
skill of tc illustrious men who selected from the rubbish of spu- 
rious publication the canonical books that now compose the Old 
and New Testament of the Christian world. 

We read of the Books of Abel, Seth, Enoch, Shem, Abraham, 
and Og the giant. The Testaments of Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Job, Moses, Solomon, and the twelve Patriarchs. The Lirur- 
cies of Matthew, Mark, John, James, Peter, the Virgin Mary, 
and Jesus Christ. The Acts of Andrew, John, Mark, Matthias, 
Paul, Peter, Philip, Thomas, Pilate, Caiphas, and Thecla. The 
Eristies of Luke to Galen, Peter to James, John to a man who 
had the dropsy, Paul to the Laodicians, and the Virgin Mary to 
Ignatius. The Gospe.s of James, Andrew, Thomas, Philip, Bar- 
tholomew, Matthias, Barnabas, Thaddzus, Peter, Paul, Nicode- 
mus, Judas Iscariot,and Eve The REveLaArions of Peter, Ste- 
phen, Paul, Thomas, Solomon, Moses, Job, Elias, Abraham, 
Noah, and Adam. The Macicat writings of Solomon, Joseph, 
Abraham, Ham, and Noah. 

To these pope Gelasius has added the itinerary of Peter, the 
acts of St. Andrew, St. Thomas, St. Philip, St. Peter. The gos- 
pels of Thaddeus, St. Thomas, Barnabas, St. Bartholomew, St. 
Andrew. The falsified gospels of Lucien, and Hesychius, (to 
which, though the Socinians will not allow it, our church adds the 
gospels used by the Ebionites, or early Jewish converts.) The 
book of the infancy of our Saviour, of the nativity of our Saviour, 
and of St. Mary, the book of the Shepherd, all the books forged 
by Lanticius, the disciple of the devil, the books of the daughters 
of Adam, the acts of Thecla and Paul, the revelation of St. Tho- 
mas, of St. Paul, and of Stephen, the journey of Mary, the re- 
pentance of Adam, the book of the giant Diogenes, who after the 
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flood fought with a dragon, the testament of Job, the apostolic 
Lots, (Sortes) the praise of the apostles, the book of apostolic 
canons, the epistle of Jesus to king Abgarus, kc. To these, mo- 
dern critics add the Sybilline predictions, the interpolations of Jo- 
sephus, which the Vindiciz Flaviane have but feebly detend- 
ed, &e. 

Upon the subjects of forgeries, two books have been written, 
which, for profound learning, acute reasoning, and admirable wit, 
are hardly equalled in the whole circle of ijiterature, namely, the 
controversy between Boyle and Bentley on the epistles of Phalaris, 
and the letters of professor Porson to archdeacon Travis. 

Dr. Bentley, in his dissertation on Phalaris, observes, “ that to 
forge and counterfeit books and father them upon great names, has 
been a practice almost as old as letters. But it was then most of 
all the fashion, when the kings of Pergamus and Alexandria, rival- 
ling one another in the magnificence and copiousness of their li- 
braries, gave great prices for any treatises bearing the names of 
ancient authors; which was an invitation to the scribes and copiers 
of those times to enhance the price of their wares, by ascribing 
them to men of fame and reputation, and to suppress the true 
names, that would have yielded less money. And now and then 
even an author who wrote for bread, and made a traffic of his la- 
bours, would purposely conceal himself, and personate some old 
writer of eminent note, giving the title and credit of his works to 
the dead, that he might the better live bythem. But what was 
then done chiefly for lucre, was afterwards done out of glory and 
ostentation of wit. In this the tribe of the Sophists are principally 
concerned; in whose schools it was the ordinary task to compose 
Héorouuas (fictitious speeches, letters, addresses, &c. for charac- 
ters of note.) tivag ay esmos Ayes, What would Achilles, Medea, 
or Alexander say in such and such circumstances? Thus Ovid, 
we sec, Who was bred up in the same way, wrote love letters in 
the names of Penelope and the rest. It is true they came abroad 
in his own name, because they were written in Latin and in verse, 
and so had no colour or pretence to be the originals of the Grecian 
ladies. Butsome of the Greck sophists had the success and sa- 
tisfaction to see their essays of the same kind pass with some rea- 
ders for the genuine works of those they endeavoured to express. 
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This no doubt was great content and joy to them, being as full a 
testimony of their skiil in imitation as the birds gave to the painter 
when they pecked at his grapes. One of them, indeed, { Mithri- 
dates) has dealt ingenuously, and confessed that he feigned the 
answers of Brutus only as a trial of skill: but most of them took 
the other way, and concealing their own names, put off their copies 
for originals; preferring that silent pride and fraudulent pleasure, 
though it was to die with them, before an honest commendation 
from posterity for being good imitators. And to speak freely, 
the greatest part of mankind are so easily imposed upon in this 
way, that there Is no great invitation to put the trick upon them. 
Diss. on Phalaris, p. 6. The propensity to manufacture speeches 
and addresses is prominent even among the best ancient histori- 
ans, as Livy, Sallust, &c. 

The best modern imitations of the ancient poets I know of, ho- 
nestly acknowledged, are the prolusions of Strada: the neatest and 
most pleasant imitations of our modern pocts, are those of Isaac . 
Hawkins Brown, Esq. on a pipe of tobacco, and latterly the « Re- 
jected Addresses,” which displays talent at least equal to the poets 
whom the author professes to imitate. 

During the three hundred years immediately succeeding the 
Christian era, the pious frauds and forgeries of the day, were not 
confined to acts, gospels, and revelations, but the fathers of the 
church were also made to father very many spurious preductions 
which they had no hand in ushering into the world. Dr. Cave, in 
his Historia Literaria, enumerates thirty forged productions 
ascribed to Cyprian, thirty to Athanasius, as many to Jerom, sixty 
to Austin, seventy to Chrysostom, and so on in proportion to the 
reputation of each respective writer. Indeed, in my opinion, no 
one can read the apostolic fathers, either in the original or in arch- 
bishop Wake’s translation, (such as the Pastor of Hermas, the 
epistics of Barnabas and Ignatius, the Clementine epistles, the 
apostolic constitutions, so reverenced by that well-meaning old 
woman, Mr. Whiston) without being satisfied that these pious 
productions of mental imbecility, could hardly be the genuine 
works of the authors to whom they are ascribed. The fabulous 
ascount of the seventy interpreters, by Aristeus, has been fully 
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refuted by Spanheim, Introd. ad Hist. p. 157, and by Dr. Hody, 
de Bibl. text, orig. lib. 1. 

The forgeries of the Roman church in this way are notorious; and 
the practices of the members of that community, in this way, as is 
said, have greatly contributed to lay a plausible foundation for the 
difficulties thus thrown in the way of historical investigation: diffi- 
culties that drive them to have recourse to traditional evidence, 
of which their spiritual guides are the depositaries. See a book, 





entitled Roman Forgeries, published in 1673. Iam aware there 
are protestant calumnies, as well as popish calumnies, but I fancy 
the general accusation must be considered as well founded. 

“ It is well known,” says bishop Stillingfleet, in the preface to his 
Origines Britannica, p. 50, “ that it was no unusual thing in that age 
(about the beginning of the 16th century) to publish books under the 
names of ancient authors. For about that time men began to be 
inquisitive into matters of antiquity, and therefore some who had 
more learning and better inventions than others, set themselves to 
work to gratify the curiosity of those who longed to see something 
of the antiquities of their own country; and such things were so 
easily and implicitly received by less judicious persons, that it 
proved no easy matter to convince them of the imposture.”’ 

Stillingflect had great reason for these remarks. The for- 
veries of Annius, of Viterbo, were well known. In the year 1497 
this impudent monk published a volume, containing, as he pre- 
tended, the antiquities of Berosus, in five books; one book of Ma- 
netho’s supplement to Berosus, one book of Xenophon’s Equivo- 
ca, two books of Fabius Pictor on the golden age, and the origin 
of Rome; one book of Myrsilus Lesbius, on the Pelasgic war; one 
book of Cato’s Origines; one book of anitinerary, by Antoninus Pius; 
one book of C. Sempronius, on the division of Italy; a chronolo- 
vical tract by Archilochus; one book of Metasthenes on the Assy- 
rian and Persian annals, an epitome of history by Philo; a tract of 
Marcus Aretius on the situation of Sicily, and a dialogue, con- 
taining a description of Spain, by the same author. These frag- 
ments were illustrated by the comments of Annius himself, and 
for some years passed as the genuine works of the authors, whose 


names they bear. They are now universally exploded as the fic- 
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tions of the editor. See Boyles’ article Annius, and the references 








therein. 

The learned Dr. Prideaux having occasion to mention the for- 
eeries of Annius (Prideaux’s Connection of History Sacred and Pro- 
fane, vol. 2, p. 804,) the British history of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and other productions of the same stamp, subjoins this reflection: 
“all these are no other than the fictions of the first editors: they 
framed them to perpetuate their names by the publication; and 
they have truly done so, for they are still remembered for it, but 
no otherwise than under the style of infamous impostors.”’ 

The History of Formosa by Psalmanazar is well known as a very 
laborious forgery of that learned, industrious, and singular man. I 
doubt whether the continental scholars are fully apprised of this 
imposture, as I observe it quoted as a genuine work by the very 
learned professor Meinus in the Syllabus to his History of man: a 
translation of which I mean soon to publish together with his Syl- 
labus of a History of all Religions. 

In the year 1747 the literati were surprised at the appearance 
of an essay on Milton’s use and imitation of the moderns in his 
Paradise Lost by William Lauder, the tendency of which was to 
show that Milton was a plagiary. In pursuance of this design he 
charged Milton with having borrowed many parts of his plan; 
sentiments, and images from the Sarcotis of Masenius, the Ada- 
mus-exul of Grotius, the Triumphus Pacis of Staphorstius, the 
Comedia Apocalyptica of John Fox, the Locuste of Phineas 
Fletcher, the Bellum Anglicanum of Taubman, and other similar 
productions. Many readers were deceived by the strong simila- 
rity between certain passages in Milton, and the quotations from 
these authors adduced by Lauder, until the Rev. John Douglas in 
1751 (afterwards bishop of Carlisle) effectually exposed this mas- 
ter-piece of fraud and imposition, by showing that Lauder had in- 
serted several passages of William Hoge’s translation of Pa- 
radise Lost, and other lines of his own composition into the ex- 
tracts which he had produced from Masenius, Staphorstius and 
others, and then urged these very lines as a proof that Milton had 
copied them. As this charge was unanswerable Lauder in a let: 
ter to the Rev. Mr. Douglas 1751 (dictated by Dr. Johnson) ac- 


knowledged the fergery and his offence. This acknewledgment how- 
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ever in 1754 he retracted from some strange motive or other, but 
he had lost his credit with the literary world, and he went to Bar- 
hadoes where he died in 1771. 

Parnell’s attempt to frighten Pope, by producing a copy of verses 
in monkish rythm containing adescription of Belinda’s toilet, is well 
known: it concludes with 


And Betty’s praised for labours not her own! 


Et tibi vel Betty, tibi vel nitidissima Letty! 


Gloria factorum vobis conceditur horum. 


In 1762 Macpherson published his poems of Ossian translated 
from the Gaelic or Erse; he had first published specimens of them 
in Dodsley’s collection of fugitive pieces. No body now-a-days, 
pretends to defend the genuineness of these compositions notwith- 
standing the elaborate defence and critique of Dr. Blair on these 
bombastic and tedious fragments, so easy of imitation and produc- 
tion. A few specimens, imitations, and translations of some really 
Erse traditionary songs, would have been acceptable, but the heavy 
mass of these fictions as contained in the poems ascribed to Ossian, 
is too much for modern taste to bear. Macpherson, though often 
challenged to produce the originals, was never inclined because 
never able to comply. About the year 1777 the attention of the 
public was excited by a volume of poems said to have been writ- 
ten at Bristol by Thomas Rowley, a secular priest of that city, 
and others in the fifteenth century in the reigns of Henry VI, and 
Edward IV. These pieces were read with surprise and admira- 
tion, and occasioned a variety of conjectures relative to their au- 
thenticity. It was asserted that the original manuscripts had been 
found in an old chest at Radcliffe church at Bristol by one Chat- 
terton, the sexton; that Chatterton gave them to his nephew the 
master of a writing school in Pile-street, and that after the death 
of the latter, they fell into the hands of his son Mr. Thomas Chat- 
terton, who sent some to the editors of various Magazines, and 
disposed of others. Dr. Miller dean of Exeter, and the learned Ja- 
cob Bryant, esq. (who by the way, although he had not the learn- 
ing requisite for his great work on ancient mythology, namely 
oriental learning, had still more learning by far than judgment) 
defended the genuineness of the poems thus ushered into the world 
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by young Chatterton. Others, particularly Mr. Robinson author 
of the Dissertation on the authenticity of the Arundelian Marbles, 
or Parian Chronicle, to whom I owe the greatest part of this es- 
say, denied their authenticity. Warton also enlisted on the side of 
the infidels in this controversy. At present the question is settled, 
and Chatterton is known to be the author of them and to have fa- 
thered them on Rowley. Chatterton was born in 1752; Novem- 
ber 20: came to London from Bristol in 1770: through despair at 
his ill success in the world, he put an end to his life at the age of 17 
years and 9 months. The talent he displayed is very considerable; 
and Horace Walpole, a cold-blooded, purse-proud man of quality, 
who seldom associated but with literary toad-eaters, who flattered 
his vanity, and persuaded him he had talents, ought not to have 
behaved so churlishly on young Chatterton’s application, consider- 
ing that he himself had come before the public with a lie on his 
pen, by the publication of the Castle of Otranto. 

About the time that Rowley was supposed to have written, a 
real writer of poems flourished, Clotilde de Surville who from the 
age of 20 to 22 when her husband died, wrote, what I consider as 
the finest ifnot the only specimens of simple, natural and unaffect- 
ed poetry that France has produced; beautiful, just, and tender 
sentiments to her beloved lover, afterward her husband, expressed 
in the genuine language of nature and of tenderness: no point, no 
labour, no affectation, but full of beauty, sentiment and imagery: 
the last poem of this small collection addressed to her infant son 
in her arms, has not its equal, that I know of, in the qualities I 
have mentioned. Les Poesies de Clotilde, far more touching than 
those of Madame Deshouillier and her daughter, because natural 
and unstudied, were published at Paris about ten years ago, and 
occasioned then, full as much literary controversy, as the poems 
ascribed to Rowley did in England: but after every scrutiny, the 
public have agreed at length to consider them as genuine, upon 
evidence conclusive of the fact. I cannot recommend to some 
readers a more curious,a more interesting, or more entertaining 
volume. 

The travels of Damberger, amusing as they are, are now ac- 
knowledged forgeries: so are those of colone] Campbell over land 
to India. Sir John Hill’s Grand Tour of Europe, and Hannah 
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Glasse’s Cookery do more credit, to his ingenuity than to his ho- 
nesty: but they were at least innocent if not useful forgeries. Far 
otherwise were the Ireland forgeries of Shakspeare’s remains, 
which being manufactured by Mr. Ireland the younger, for the 
mere purpose of getting moncy as an author and a bookseller, de- 
serve no charity from the public, 





I fancy we can hardiy rank lord Strangford in this catalogue of 


s¢ Gay Deceivers,” though doubtless the Canzonets published un- 
der the name of Camoens, are the Canzonets of his lordship rather 
than of that poet. 

Not recollecting any other recent work of the description of 
those that form the subject of this Essay, I will, with your permis- 
sion, close the account, and take my leave. 

C. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIG. 
ON THE MILITARY ART. 


ALTHOUGH the nature of man and the propensity of nations 
to war, would lead to the conclusion, that the military art would 
be among the first to be cultivated and improved, there is yet rea- 
son to believe, that it was slowly reduced to method and principle, 
and that the efforts of contending armies were, for a long time, 
but little more than a trial of phystcal force, in which, with due 
allowance for numbers and weapons, the greatest combination of 
individual strength and agility prevailed. This would appear to 
have been the reputed cause of victory in the battles of Homer, 
whose heroes are all endued with great corporeal power, and in- 
vested with such attributes, as, In modern times, would merely 
entitle a man to the fame of being a sturdy fellow, ‘the best 
thrower of a massy stone, or “ ablest wrestler on the green.”’ 
But the fact that tactics had made some progress at the era 
of the Trojan war, is more than conjectural from the notice 
taken by the poet of Menestheus, distinguished for skill in dispo- 
sing an army fer battle, in which, the objects of securing the 
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flanks, and giving compactness and solidity as well as extension 
to the array, appear to have been duly appreciated. 

No chief like thee, Menestheus! Greece could yield, 

To marshal armies in the dusty field, 

Th’ extended wings of battle to display, 

Or cluse th’ embodied host ia firm array. 

It is evident, however, that fortresses, from the want of ne- 
cessary engines, probably, (the battering ram, the moving tower, 
the catapulta and balista, &c. being then unknown) were at that 
time impregnable to the open efforts of besiegers, since Troy 
baffled the assailants for ten years: and was only taken at last by 
the stratagem of the wooden horse, rather a clumsy and unpro- 
mising device too, to modern apprehension. In sacred writ, we 
find that such contrivances were much the fashion in early war- 
fare, as Joshua had recourse to the stratagem of a pretended flight 
and an ambush for the reduction of Ai. The ability of a com- 
mander, therefore, was, no doubt, evinced in no small degree, by 
the possession of this subtility of intellect. It was this that con- 
ferred renown on the king of Ithaca, and produced I.aocoon’s ex- 
clamation of sic notus Ulysses! 

Nevertheless, the importance of regularity in arrangement 
and movement, must have been very soon perceived; and the for- 
midable Grecian phalanx, together with the custom of marching 
it to the sound of flutes in what was called the Phyrric or martial 
dance, are proofs of the attention bestowed on this subject. The 
invention also of weapons and engines, with the best method of 
using them, in the infant state of the art, must have been among: 
the most important studies of military men. To Pericles is as- 
cribed the honour of inventing and bringing into use at sieges, the 
battering ram and testudo; and we learn from Cornelius Nepos, 
that Cabrias (an Athenian leader also) was highly extolled by his 
cotemporaries for his mode of baffling the attack of Agesilaus, and 
thereby saving the remnant of his already broken army. He made 
the troops, which yet stood their ground, present themselves to 
the assailants with their knees resting against their shields and 
their spears protruded; a disposition which appeared so formica- 
ble to the Lacedemonian general, that he called off his men al- 
ready advancing to the charge by sound of trumpet. 
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But if order was found necessary to the efficiency of armies, 
the disturbance and destruction of it in the ranks of the enemy, 
became, of course, a desideratum: and to this purpose, what so 
obvious as giving weight and impetuosity to the assailing force? 
The horse, therefore, from the earliest times, has been man’s com- 
panion in arms, though much less formidable when harnessed to 
a chariot and trailing the combatant after him, than when mount- 
ed and marshalled into squadron, he thunders upon the foe in the 
form of what is called cavalry. The advantage of the horse, natu- 


rally suggested the use of the elephant; and the first employers of 


this enormous animal in sufficient number and discipline, must 
have taken the field with manifest superiority over an enemy with- 
eut them, more especially where they were unknown. Thus the 
elephants of Pyrrhus and Hannibal, are said to have procured 
them several victories over the Romans. Hence, we are justified 
in presuming, that elephants were much in requisition at the 
time. We naturally ask, where Pyrrhus, a Grecian prince, got 
his elephants. But Mons. Buffon solves the difficulty by suggest- 
ing, they were some of those taken by Alexander in his defeat 
ef Porus. 

Ancient history, however, in her military details, gives us 
little more, after the long speeches of the generals to their troops, 
than the pell-mell conflicts of hostile armies mingled together, 
and fighting hand to hand, scenes of terrific tumult, where, in the 
language of Milton, “ arms on armour clashing, bray’d horrible 
discord;” such direful turmoil as is depicted by Le Brun, in his 
battles of Alexander. But as we advance in Roman story, and 
more particularly when we come to the time of Julius Czsar, 
more light is shed on the mode of making war. The commenta- 
ries of this great commander pretty minutely acquaint us with his 
method of conducting his campaigns against the Gauls and neigh- 
bouring nations: from these we find, that his favourite and most 
successful operation was, to invest the hostile army as though it 
were a garrison. It was his custom, at the expense of incredible 
labour, to inclose it with lines of circumvallation, thereby cutting 
off its supplies and intercourse with the country, and compelling 
it either to surrender or to fight under manifest disadvantages. 
Some deficiency in military skill, or confession of inferiority on 
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the part of the enemy, indicated by such an adherence to strong 
ground, as to be rendered stationary, would seem to be a prere- 
quisite to this singular mode of warfare. Nevertheless, in the civil 
war, it was put in practice against Pompey at Dyracchium; but 
it failed here of its usual success. Assailed in one of its weakest 
parts before it was entirely completed, the lines were broken 
through, and the invested army set at liberty, to the no inconside- 
rable loss of Cesar, both in men and reputation: as it gave occa- 
sion for the remark, that although such a manceuvre might do 
very well against barbarians, it was both presumptuous and con- 
temptible when essayed against so able a general as Pompey. In 
this arduous undertaking of Cesar, the fortifications are said to 
have connected twenty-four castles, by a perpetual ditch and ram- 
part of fifteen miles. It does not appear whether this species of 
eperation was adopted by the generals immediately succeeding 
Cesar, though between four and five centuries after, it was revi- 
ved by Stilicho, twice against the Goths with considerable effect, 
and once with complete success against the Germans besieging 
Fiorence with a numerous army under the command of Rhada- 
gaisus. But whatever there might be to recommend it in ancient 
times, it would seem to be scarcely advisable in the present im- 
proved state of tactics and artillery, greatly increasing the diffi- 
culty of intrenching, as well as the danger of a loose and dis- 
jointed castramitation. Still with soldiers so expert in the use of 
the spade, and patient of labour as those of Czsar must have 
been, it might be presumptuous to pronounce it altogether im- 
practicable. 

In the wars that took place during the decline of the empire, 
no circumstances are noted, remarkable enough, by inviting imi- 
tation, to give rise toa fashion, unless we should except the pecu- 
liar graces of Constantius’s horsemanship, described by Gibbon 
in a style of true poetical imagery. “ When the trumpet,” says 
he, “ summoned him to arms; when he mounted his horse, and, 
bending down, (for such was his singular practice) almost upon 
the neck, fiercely rolled his large animated eyes round the field, 
Constantius then struck terror into his foes, and inspired his sol- 
diers with the assurance of victory.”” Deducting a little here for 
the exaggerations of fancy, we cannot but allow much tothe mar- 
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tial air and mrere manner of a general; and to this, we might not 
err in ascribing no inconsiderable portion of Napoleon’s success- 
ful career and wonderful popularity. 

In the time of Charlemagne, in the year eight hundred, war 
was conducted much as it had been for many ages before. In 
besieging towns, says Voltaire, the battering-ram, the balista, the 
testudo, and most of the Roman machines were still in use. The 
battle-ax and bow and arrow, appear, however, to have been added 
to their weapons. At this time also, as among the Romans, the 
infantry was the principal strength of armies; but afterwards, when 
France, Italy and Germany, were divided, and were subjected to 
the dominion of a multitude of little tyrants, cavalry was relied 
upon. Scarce any other troops were then known, but the gens 
d’armes, so called from being completely clad in armour; and the 
foot were not allowed this name, because in comparison with the 
horsemen, they were not armed. Cavalry, by way of distinction, 
says Robertson, was called the Battle, and on it alone depended 
the fate of every action. The infantry collected from the dregs and 
refuse of the people, ill armed, and worse disciplined, was of ne 
account. 

The point of honour being then to fight only on horseback, 
the custom obtained of wearing a complete suit ef iron armour 
which would have loaded a foot soldier with its weight; and the 
brassets and cuisses were a part of the dress. It is pretended that 
Charlemagne had them, but it was about the year one thousand 
when they were brought into use, and continued, according to 
Robertson, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Who- 
ever was rich, became almost invulnerable in war: and more par- 
ticularly, at that time they made use of clubs to knock down those 
knights whom they could not wound with the points of their lances. 
So completely were these gentlemen cavaliers enveloped in iron, 
that it is somewhere related of one of them, that being knocked 
from his horse and trampled under foot, he was yet but little in- 
jured; being equally impenetrable and invulnerable to the swords, 


spears, clubs, and hoofs, that were put in motion for his demolition. 
IncoLa Munpt. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Jupez Woopwakrp has in the press the introductory volume 
of the “ American System of the Sciences.”” From what we know 
of this work we think that it will reflect no small honour on the 
character of our domestic literature. The author has submitted 
his plan to the criticism of the literary and scientific, throughout the 
United States. It has been rigidly scanned and cordially approved 
by men of the most distinguished reputation in New York, Prince- 
ton and Philadelphia. He has availed himself of every sugges- 
tion that might tend to the improvement of his work, and the ex- 
planatory volume is now offered to the patronage of his country. 
The price varies from $5 50 to $ 7 50, according to the bind- 
ing. 

Subscriptions are received at The Port Folio office. 


Mr. Ocitvie has in the press a volume of essays on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1.—On the importance of the study of Mathematical Science, 
as a branch of education, and as connected with the attainment of 
skill in oratory. 

2.—QOn the Nature, Extent, and Limits of Human knowledge, 
so far as it is founded in the relation of cause and effect, and con- 
cerns mind and matter. 

3.—On the abuse of Moral Fiction in the shape of popular 
novels. 

4,—Qn the theory and use of Moral Fiction. 

To these will be added: 

An Introductory Narrative, in which will be recorded the cir- 
cumstances that occurred during his, successive visits to the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, so far as a knowledge of these 
incidents may seem to him calculated to enable the reader to un- 
derstand the nature and objects of the author’s enterprise—the 
principles by which he has been governed in its execution—the 
degree of success that has hitherto crowned his exertions—the 
use he has made of his success,so far asthe public are concerned 
--the stage in the prosecution of his design, at which he has ar- 
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latest sieesticnipemenaeationlins cassia ‘ 
rived—his plans and intentions with regard to its further prosecu- * 
tion, so faras they can be distinctly foreseen, and are likely to be : 
in any degree interesting to such readers. : 

This Narrative will commence with his departure from Milton, : 
Albemarle county, Virginia, in 1809, and close with his departure i 
from Charleston, for Philadelphia, in 1816. 3 

This Narrative will be followed by the principal part of an ora- : 
tion, entitled “ Zhe Rostrum,” in which he has endeavoured to il- F 
lustrate the permanent public utility, and to display the intrinsic : 
dignity and attractions of the species of oratory which he has cul- 
tivated; its appropriate sphere, in contradistinction to other and § 
pre-established applications of this noble art; its peculiar adapta- i 
tion to the age and state of society in which we live, and to the spi- A 
rit of a popular government; the subjects best fitted fur the exer- 
cise and exhibition of this species of oratory, and the many use- : 
tul beneficent purpeses to which it may be made subservient. : 

A series of shgfter passages, from other orations, previously de- _ 
livered from the Restrum, and a few specimens of Philosophical 
Criticism, will occupy the last part of the volume. 

Tue History of America, by the late Dr. Ramsay, is about to 
be put to press, and executed ina style that will do credit to the 
state of the arts in this country. The work is to be published 
solely for the benefit of his family. This, apart trom the pre-em:i- : 
nent ability of the author, will be a powertul stimulant to public i 
patronage. The history was brought down to 1808 by the doctor . 


and will be continued to the close of the late war by the Rey. Dr. 
S. S. Smith. 

We understand that Mr. Duponceau is about to undertake a 
work on languages, in which he means to show that the languages 
spoken, from Greenland to tly Hudson, by the aborigines, are fun- 
damentally the same, diffcring only in certain dialects. 





Mr. FessenDEN, who is so advantageously known as the au- ; 
thor of a varicty of satyrical effusions, has written a didactic poem 
on the rights, powers and dutics of the fair, entitled Female In- 
Jtuence. 

Marshal Seult is said to have published his Memoirs in twe— 
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Two ladies of Philadelphia have lately entered the lists as can- 
didates for the olympic prize. The first offers “ Adelaide, anew 
and original novel, by a lady of Philadelphia.” We had patience 
to wade through a few pages of this book, but found it so insuf- 
ferably vulgar, that we were unable to proceed. 

The second, entitled “ The Invisible Monitor; or Memoirs of 
the D’Alvara Family, by Mrs. Shephard,” is just announced, and 
we have not yet had an opportunity of perusing it. 

Of Mr. Delaplaine’s “ Repository of the Lives and Portraits of 
distinguished Americans,” the first number has just been published. 
Two Spaniards are placed in the front ground: we are next intro- 
duced to Dr. Rush. After these personages, Ames and Hamil- 
tan are presented, and /as¢/y, the editor undertakes to portray the 
character of the illustrious Washington. This book has been hail- 
ed, as usual, by the daily journals, as a most magnificent work, as 
a national undertaking &c. It does not deserve to be considered in 
this point of view. The engravings are well executed, yet they have 
been surpassed; and the printing does no credit to the mechanic. 
The most important part of the undertaking—the literary part—is 
very inferior. The style is tumid, affected and diffuse; and reminds 
us strongly of the quaint language of old Howell, who speaks of a 
composition “ made up of bombast of words,” &c. “ I cannot well 
away,” says the wit “with such sleazy stuff, with such cobweb 
composition, where there is no strength of matter, nothing for 
the reader to carry away with him, that may exdarge the notions of 
his soul.” 

We have spoken thus plainly of this number, because the pub- 
lisher is in danger of being led astray by the ridiculous praises 
that have been bestowed upon it. He may find writers who will 

enable him to present a biographical work which will be lucrative 
to himself and honourable to the nation. But if it is to be made 
a pander to the yanity of individuals, all the puffing inthe world 
will not redeem it from oblivion. The characters of living per- 
sons and of those so recently deceased as Dr. Rush, ought not to 
form a part of this work, because it is impossible to discuss them 
with that freedom which truth requires. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE SOLDIER’S INVITATION——-A PARODY. 


Ox Susan, wilt thou go with me, 
Nor sigh to quit the city’s rattle; 
Can woody wilds have charms for thee, 
The soldier’s tent and field of battle? 
No longer dressed in bonnet high, 
With Nelson shoe or Jefferson, 
Say, canst thou go without a sigh, 
And gone, remain without a frown? 


And when “ you hear the gen’ral”’ say 
Wilt thou not startle at the sound, 
Say, canst thou trudge on foot all day, 
And snore at night upon the ground; 
Oh, can that soft and gentle breast, 
Extremes of cold and hunger bear, 
Nor sad recal each courtly feast, 
Were thou wert fairest of the fair? 


Wilt thou my stockings wash and mend, 
And keep them ever clean and ready, 
Nor murmur if thou hast to spend 
Less money than the captain’s lady; 
And when thy love can get no pay, 
Or treasury notes are under par, 
Wilt thou not scold thy husband, say, 
Nor wish the devil had the war? 


Oh Susan, canst thou love so true, 

My winter quarters wilt thou share, 
Sans bedsteads, tables—windows too— 
A bench, perhaps—but not a chair! 

Canst thou make tea without an urn, 
Without a mirror braid thy hair; 
For knotting wilt thou knitting learn, 

And still be kindest of the fair? 
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How, if thy love should be deranged, 
And yet his seven senses keep; 
Would not thy gentle heart he changed, 
Or wouldst thou o’er his sorrows weep? 
Oh! couldst thou see the dear cockade, 
That proudly I am wont to wear, 
Torn off—nor let thy love to fade, 
But still be true as thou art fair? 


Or when at length thy love thou seest, 


Cripled, diseas’d, and worn with war: 
Wilt thou receive him to thy breast, 

And smiling, chase his grief afar? 
Nor wilt thou when he wets his clay, 

Old-soldier-like—his ringlets tear; 
But still as now be ever gay, 

The best and fairest of the fair? 


LOVE AND GLORY. 


Sux bade me come home to her breast, 
And chid me for wand’ring away, 
From friends that were dearest and best 
To pleasures that shone to betray; 
Enraptur’d I sought her embrace, 
And promis’d no longer to roam; 
But my dearest affections to place 
On the bosom she said was my home. 


But ah, the gay syren that first, 
From Anna had taught me to stray, 
To my sight like a meteor burst, 
And bade me acknowledge her sway; 
She bade me remember the hour, 
I swore to be purely her own; 
When kneeling I worship’d her pow’r, 
And sought in her bosom a home. 


J.H 
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Then Anna farewell, I exclaim’d, 

Fame calls me away to her shrine; 
By her, and by thee, Iam claim’d 

I am her’s, and dear Anna, am thine: 
For her in the fight I will burn, 

Or ride on the dangerous foam; 


Sos OR inners tate hog eo 


But the battle once o’er, I return, 


And seek in thy bosom my home! JH. 


EPIGRAM. 
Two travellers at tavern stopt, 
One morn to break their fast; 
And Yankee fashion—ere they went 
Their names and rank were ask’d. 


Mine hostess scarce had whimper’d out, 
“ T’m sure you'll like the coffee.sirs—” 
When in her ear was whisper’d low, 
“ They are deranged officers.” 


Unmoved she sat in trembling awe, 
And heard them crack their jokes— : 
But gone, she swore she never saw | 
“ Such civil crazy folks!” 5.4. 


FOR THE PORT FOLPO. 


ON READING AELIANUS’ DESCRIPTION OF THE VALE OF TEMPE, 
Hai sacred Tempe! hallowed vale, 
And consecrated region, hail! 
Whose verdure ever new 
Has braved old Time and all his powers, 
Fair as Etysrtum’s blissful bowers, 
And as immortal too! 





Girt with the giant mounds that rear 

Their everlasting heads in air, 
High as the Thunderer’s throne, 

Since by his impious sons upheav’d 

To heaven, the Thunderer’s throne they brav’d, 
Vain boast! too dearly won! | 
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And sure, the sire of gods, who view’d 
The vain blasphemer’s struggle rude, 
Withheld his ire and might, 

That, in the jarring shocks of earth, 


Thy blissful groves might have their birth, 


And Tempe spring to light. 


Thou never knew’st Art’s magic reign, 
Unfetter’d by his wizard chain; 
But Nature’s dearest child, 
Her infant charge, her constant care, 
No sacrilegious hand might dare 
Destroy thy beauties wild. 


I{ow blest when Phebus’ flaming car, 

Shed from the glowing ether far, 
Intolerable heat, 

The wayworn traveller’s glad surprise, 

When burst upon his raptured eyes 
Thy genial regions sweet! 


To slake his thirst at fountains clear, 

And crystal streams that murmur near, 
And gratefully adore 

The Naiad of the limpid wave, 

The cheering, precious boon who gave, 
In such abundant store. 


Who gave the consccrated tide, 

A power unknown to all beside, 
To strengthen and to cure, 
And bade the sparkling current vie 

With streams of immortality, 
Or heaven’s own waters pure. 


The eye, unwearied, still beheld 
The varying charms that never failed 
Through all thy regions blest; 
Or where the aspiring trunk on high 
Lifts its proud head to seek the sky, 
With changless honowrs drest. 
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Or where the clinging ivy shoots 
Its flexile branches from the roots, 
Luxuriant spreading o’er; 
Aspiring like the generous vines, 
Its pliant arms around entwines, 

And learns on high to soar. 


Or where the rambling vines have strayed, 
O’er plain and rock and hillock spread, 
Concealed in their abundant shade, 

While far around and near, 
The varying tints of verdure fair, 
In all their brightest lustre there, 

And sylvan pomp appear. 


While through the midst, advancing slow, 
PENEvsS’ silver waters flow, 
Majestic and serene, 
No angry blasts around them sweep, 
To lash the current still and deep, 
No raging wave is seen. 
This is the calm abode of Peace, 
Where every raging wave must cease 
To vex the truly good, 
Of musing, sweetly pensive thought, 


Not rapture high and overwrought, 
Or Passion’s whelming flood. 


The noble trees that line the sides, 
Where calmly on the river glides, 
Their leafy honours spread, 
Their guard against the ardors keep 
Of piercing rays, and gently weep 
Above the current’s bed. 
There, as the skiff skimmed swift along, 
The boatman rais’d an artless song, 
And praised the rural god, 
W hose precious charge and special care 


Those sweet refreshing arbors were, 
Lord of that blest abode. 
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While countless hosts from every spray 

Prolong their glad and varied lay, 

And all their plumage bright display; 
Until the raptured soul 

Might list’ning linger still to hear, 

Might deem that on its quickened ear 
Celestial music stole. 


All else of earth forgetting, deem 

That wakening from a lengthened dream, 
Lapp’d in Elysian bower, 

It could but taste unceasingly 

The charms of immortality, 

When Nature’s wildest melody 
Usurp’d its joyous power. 


Here, temple meet, the votaries 
Kindled the frequent sacrifice, 
The constantaltar blazed; 
And still through TEmpg’s honour’d grove, 
The pious Greek was seen to rove, 
And there his altar raised. 


The fragrant column curling high, 
Wafted its incense to the sky, 
Or lingered ’mid the trees; 
Upon Favonian wings it flew, 
Nor e’er more joyous laden blew, 
Arabia’s spicy breeze. 


Immortal groves! the race no more 
Within your shades their gods adore, 
Who tothe muse belong— 

The march of centuries has sped 
Since low was laid each valiant head, 
The pride and boast of song! 
° 


But he who owns thei¢ power divine, 

Or bows the knee before the Nine, 
Still hails thee as their own, 

Mm 
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Still hears the music of thy vale, 

And catches still the spicy gale, 

The note—the breeze—that ne’er can fail, 
Till time shall be unknown! 


Then Fancy plumes her eagie wing, 
And soaring like the feather’d king 
Speeds far her airy course; 
Back o’er the rolling stream of ages, 
O’er all the storms Ambition wages, 
And all her jarrings hoarse. 


The crash of thrones—the shriek of Death— 
And ruthless Murder’s tainted breath— 

The tyrant’s rise and fall— 
The battle shock—the barbarous shout— 
The cries of conquest and the rout— 

She moves above them all. 


The victor’s joy—the dowitast eye— 

And vanquished hero’s stifled sigh— 
Alike the goddess spurns; 

Till perched upon O_ympvs’ height, 

Where all thy glories meet the sight, 
Her raptured glance she turns. 


There, marks with ardent gaze and true, 

Where Dapune’s deathless laurel grew; 
Where erst the quiver’d god, 

(His expiation made) around 

His brow the immortal chaplet bound, 
And seized the budding rod! 


© sacred muse of arms and arts! 

Of all that to the soul imparts 
With nobler feelings blest, 

A joy that never, never dies, 

That Time and all his boasts defies 


Nor heeds his dread behest! 
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N. Y. June 4, 1816. 


It is not that thy dauntless might 

Hath smote in Maratuon’s dread fight 
The subjects of a slave! 

It is not that thy glittering car 


Was driven through shrinking hosts afar, 


Above the sanguine wave! 


A brighter halo round thy head 
Imperishable light hath shed, 
The conquests of the mind! 
The laurels of thy chosen son, 
The olive that the victor won, 
With bays and ivy twin’d. 


Before the closing orb of sight 
Dance thousand streams of varied light, 
As brilliant as the train 
Of that bright bow that spans the sky; 
But ah! how soon the visions fly 
And vanish all again! 


So from thy hallowed scenes we gaze 

Upon the works of modern days, 
And sigh for years that were; 

But, oh my country! be thy boast 

In days to come, that such thou wast, 
And be thy fame as fair! 


Then shall some spot, by Nature’s band 
Design’d the glory of the land, 

With verdure ever new, 
Rival THEssa.ia’s proudest fame, 
Stampt with as perishless a name, 

And Tempr live in yov! 


te. 
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THE DEPARTURE. 


Anp goes she then, to join the throng, 
While here I stay to muse alonc, 

On her, who oft has wak’d my song, 
While Luna, with mild lustre shone? 


Ah! little does her guileless heart 
Suspect the dangers it must brave— 
From Envy’s tongue—from Flattery’s art, 

May Prudence my lov’d Anna save. 


Me, she doth leave in gloomy fears, 
Lest ill betide her tranquil breast; 

Me, she resigns to pensive tears, 
Which rob me of my nightly rest. 


Dreary and slow my hours shall roll, 
Until I clasp her form again; 

Anxrous and dark shall be my soul, 
Until her feet shall press our plain. 


May He, who guides the sparrow’s flight, 
And saves it from deceptive snares; 
Direct her wandering feet aright, 
And safe restore her to my arms. SEDLEY 


DESPAIR. 


DeEsparR is poison of the heart! 

It rankles ina feeling part; 

It blasts the prospects of the mind 
And leaves a dreary waste behind: 
Tis form’d to flourish in decay,— 
And chase the hope of life away! 

Qh! it is like that dreadful tree* 
Which on the barren desert lives, 
And e’en ’mid desolation thrives, 

In horrible solemnity! 


* The upas, in the Island of Java. 
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Whose boughs upon th’ infected air 
Spread their dark arms diseas’d and bare; 
Whereon reclines, in sullen state, 

The mystic form, of mystic fate; 


Whose branches frame the wither’d wreath, 


That crowns the fleshless brows of death! 
And as the poison’d breezes wave, 

Scatter around that deadly breath, 
That whispers of the grave. 


APOSTROPHE, 

Occasioned by the Death of EF. C. at.5. 
DEAR LITTLE INNOCENT, thy artless smile, 
Thy prattling tongue, so sweet, so voluble, 
Full oft have sooth’d the weary hours, 
That press the mother’s thought. Deceitful hope 
In expectations’s fondest dreams had smil’d 
On thy fair promise! But thou hast left us! 
Like a cold frost that nips the tender bud, 
Deratu, with relentless hand, thy thread hath cut; 
And bade affection mourn thy early loss: 
His rapid march, thy beauty could not stay, 
Nor thy infantine smile his purpose move. 
No more thine eye with liquid lustre shines— 
Thy little hand its fairy skill hath lost. 
And mute is now the tongue that charm’d old age, 
And, won, with fond delight the ears of all; 
With heart untainted by Corruption’s ways 
Thy spirit upwards soars to seats of bliss, 
Where no rude cares molest: where endless joys, 
Bright and unmixed, shall greet thy happy flight 
To realms, where all the weary are at rest, 


Ind wicked men no longer persecute. 





SEDLEY 
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SONG. 


Say, fond lover, is thy mind, 

By the gentle muse refin’d, 

Hast thou skill to strike the lyre 
With thine own Apollo’s fire? 
Think not thus the maid to move 
Hopeless is a Poet’s love. 

Base and artful schemes will tear 
From thine arms the fickle fair. 


Haply Health’s undorrow’d hues, 
O’er thy cheeks their bloom diffuse; 
And thy heart by virtue taught, 
With moral habits well is fraught. 
Alas! to Mammon’s sordid train 


Youth and virtue sigh in vain. 
Base and artful schemes will tear 


From thine arms the fickle fair. 


Though the Muse inspire thy breast, 
Though on thy lays wild rapture rest, 
Break thy lyre, its song give o’er, 
Strike its silver strings no more, 
Sigh unheard, unpitied pine, 

If nor pow’r nor wealth be thine. 

Base and artful schemes can tear 
From thine arms the fickle fair. 


TO JULIA. 


Aun me! with what ardour I lov’d the delusion, 


Where Fancy ’mid scenes of futurity rov’d; 


And the falter of language and blush of confusion 


Betray’d the kind wishes of her whom I lov’d. 


At length I possess’d the vain fugitive hour, 
So wish’d for to close my pursuit and my care; 
Smiles of favour secede to the stern frown of pow’r, 
She listen’, disdained, and condemn’d to despair. 





ee 
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Farewell the sweet hope that still whisper’d to-morrow, 
To-morrow shall silence those doubts and those fears; 
With the winds thou shalt mingle the breath of thy Sorrow 

And lose in the stream of Oblivion thy tears. 


Farewell the sweet interest, enhancing our pleasure, 
And softening the cares we are destin’d to know! 
Farewell ye gay revels—ah! dear beyond measure, 
Though naught ye have left but remembrance and wo! 


Unheeded the seasons distribute their power, 
A stranger to life I exist but to mourn; 
I feel not the biting of Winter’s sharp hour, 
And vainly the beauties of Nature return! §. 


Ae 


JO HER WHO UNDERSTANDS IY. 
A FAIR BARGAIN. 


On! turn not up those pretty lips 
So scornfully, my fairest maid! 
Believe me, sweet, they’re ill employed; 
While they your angry passions aid. 


For other use they were design’d— 
Oh! Fancy stop, while stop you can! 
Nor dare, your thoughts profane to speak, 
Of hallowed lips, untouch’d by man. 


But when by Anger made unjust, 
Your wrath on me you deign to pour; 
Think then, of that unchanging heart, 
Which trampled on, can still adore. 


*Tis vain of mystic words to prate, 
Of dignity, forsooth, and pride: 

The love that’s seated in the soul, 
Secure does in itself reside. 


No treatment harsh, howe’er unjust, 
Can make it from its ebject swerye— 
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*Tis thence it draws the dainty food, 
Which does its darling life preserve. 


Then cease, dear girl! those cruel looks, 
Which answer not your end in view— 
Keep still, those pretty pulpy lips, 
And I my eyes will keep from yeu. 


THE LANDSCAPE AT HOME. 


The sun’s latest beams have just faded in air, 
And the mantle of twilight around me is spread, 

But my heart is o’erclouded with sorrow and care, 
For I think on the days that forever have fled! 


Oh! I think, that when last I beheld this soft view, 
That Hope promised fair, and my soul was serene, 

That the friends of my bosom were watching it too, 
And that Home shed its magic around the mild scene. 


And still I wil] hope, that as time rolls around 
I shall bury my cares in Oblivion’s tomb— 
That a pure hour of happiness yet will be feund— 
And I with my friends see the Landscape at Home. 
R. N. H. 


EPITAPH 
ON FAIR ROSAMUND, MISTRESS TO HENRY II. 
For a long time to be seen on her tomb, 


Hic jacet in tumba Rosa Mundi, non Rosa Munda; 
Non redolet, sed olet, que redolere solet. 


A translation is requested. 





